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Here 


Am! 

What 

Now? 


By  Leslie  E.  Dunkin 


^^ 


WORLD  WAR  I  came  upon  us 
while  I  was  attending  Frank- 
lin College  in  Indiana.  An  Army 
camp  was  set  up  on  the  campus.  All 
the  men  were  enlisting  or  being 
drafted.  My  physical  examination 
brought  a  report  that  sounded  like 
I  was  good-for-nothing.  I  was  not 
accepted  even  for  limited  service.  I 
sighed,  "Here  I  am!  What  now?" 
An  outstanding  minister  from 
Boston  spoke  for  a  week  to  the 
entire  student  body  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  college  YMCA. 
He  spoke  for  four  evenings.  He  used 


the  four  verses  of  the  religious  song, 
"Have  Thine  Own  Way,"  a  verse 
each  night. 

"If  I  can  get  you  to  use  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  these  four  verses 
each  morning  and  evening  as  your 
daily  personal  prayer,  my  efforts 
will  be  well  rewarded,"  he  told  us 
simply. 

During  the  more  than  forty  years 
since  then,  I  have  done  just  that. 
His  helpful  messages  presented  four 
steps  for  me  in  my  prayer  thinking, 
to  answer  fully  my  puzzled  ques- 
tion, "Here  I  am!  What  now?" 


1.  TAKE  ME!  becomes  the  open- 
ing theme  from  that  first  verse: 

Have  Thine  own  way,  Lord,  Have 

Thine  own  way! 
Thou  art  the  Potter;  I  am  the  clay. 
Mold  me  and  make  me  After  Thy  will, 
While  I   am  waiting,    Yielded    and 

still. 

As  the  waiting,  yielded  and  still 
clay,  I  honor  the  substance  the 
Creator  gave  me  by  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Potter.  Prayer  begins 
for  me  as  I  listen  closely  for  God's 
will  for  me.  His  still  small  inner 
voice  means  much  to  me  during 
prayer  and  throughout  the  day. 


2.  PREPARE  ME!  is  the  next 
theme  from  the  second  verse— 

Have  Thine  own  way,  Lord,  Have 

Thine  own  way! 
Search  me  and  try  me,  Master,  today! 
Whiter  than  snow,  Lord,  Wash  me 

just  now, 
As  in  Thy  presence  Humbly  I  bow. 

This  tells  me  I  am  ready  for 
God's  searchlight  to  be  turned  on 
my  life.  I  am  ready  for  a  thorough 
search  by  Him  to  find  anything  in 
my  thinking,  speaking  or  acting  that 
might  be  a  hindrance  to  my  immedi- 
ate prayer  and  to  the  "try  me"  that 
I  am  ready  to  face  during  this  day. 

A  thorough  cleansing  is  needed, 
so  I  ask  God  to  make  me  "whiter 
than  snow,"  immediately.  This  in- 
cludes seeking  forgiveness  for  short- 
comings and  other  mistakes.  This  is 
sought  while  I  bow  humbly  in  God's 
presence.  A  guilty  conscience  or  a 
concealed  guilt  or  blemish  will  spoil 
my  morning  and  evening  moments 
with  God  in  prayer. 


My  morning  prayer  is  to  go  with 
me  throughout  the  day.  I  ask  God 
to  "try  me  today."  As  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  experiences  and  situa- 
tions ahead,  I  am  deeply  conscious 
that  God  will  be  there  so  I  shall 
continue  all  day  to  seek  God's  will 
for  me.  I  do  not  face  this  new  day 
alone.  Whatever  may  arise,  it  will 
be  God's  will  and  his  purpose  for 
me  now  and  in  the  future  days.  My 
responsibility  is  to  recognize  and 
use  or  follow  God's  will  for  me.  So 
it  is  highly  important  for  me  to  be 
cleansed  of  any  unnecessary 
blemishes. 

3.  HELP  ME!  is  the  next  step 
for  my  prayer  thought,  coming  from 
that  third  verse. 

Have  Thine  own  way,  Lord,  Have 

Thine  own  way! 
Wounded   and  weary,   Help  me,    I 

pray! 
Power  — all  power— Surely  is  Thine! 
Touch   me    and    heal    me,    Saviour 

Divine! 

I  recognize  that  I  am  "wounded 
and  weary."  I  realize  I  have  not  the 
strength  and  ability  in  myself  alone 
to  face  successfully  what  lies  ahead. 
My  prayer  becomes  my  seeking  help 
from  God  to  prepare  me  to  follow 
fully  his  will  for  me  in  the  days  and 
nights  ahead. 

I  may  have  been  doing  my  best 
and  working  hard  in  my  efforts, 
such  that  I  am  weary  and  am  facing 
discouragement.  I  turn  to  God  for 
help  in  this  natural  situation  for  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  drop-out.  God 
has  had  a  hand  and  purpose  in  my 
past,  present,  and  future.  I  am  sure 
God  will  help  me  now  while  I  am 


praying. 

I  recognize  that  God  has  power, 
all  power.  I  ask  him  to  touch  me 
and  heal  me.  By  this  means  his 
power  will  be  put  to  use  to  help  me. 
Weakness  will  be  replaced  by  new 
strength.  I  may  need  added  strength 
and  patience  to  rise  above  any 
permanent  difficulty  or  handicap. 
A  divine  healing  is  sought.  Such  a 
healing  includes  mental,  spiritual 
and  physical,  so  I  can  recognize, 
receive  and  use  God's  will  for  me. 
God's  power  can  work  wonders  with 
such  a  praying  person.  Though  re- 
jected physically  for  World  War  I 
service,  I  have  not  had  need  for  a 
doctor  during  the  past  forty  years. 
Too,  early  in  the  camp  on  the 
campus,  Spanish  influenza  struck 
the  soldiers  and  students.  I,  who  was 
not  strong  enough  to  pass  the  Army 
physical  examination,  was  strong 
enough  and  was  ready  to  help  care 
for  the  student  soldiers,  temporary 
victims  of  that  flu  epidemic. 


4.  FILL  ME!  marks  the  conclud- 
ing climax  for  my  prayer  thought 
from  the  fourth  verse: 

Have  Thine  own  way,  Lord,  Have 

Thine  own  way! 
Hold  o'er  my  being  Absolute  sway! 
Fill  with  Thy  spirit,  Till  all  shall  see 
Christ  only,  always   Living   in   me! 

I  hold  tenaciously  to  my  insistence 
for  God  to  have  his  own  way.  I  ask 
sincerely  for  God  to  hold  over  my 
entire  life  "absolute  sway."  This 
rules  out  all  selfishness.  This  rules 
out  all  headstrong  stubbornness.  I 
keep  my  hand  firmly  in  his  to  lead 
and  help  me. 


Then  comes  the  explanation  of 
how  all  this  can  be  made  possible 
for  me.  God  will  do  it,  if  I  will 
permit  him  to  have  my  life.  I  ask 
for  God  to  fill  my  life  with  his 
spirit.  That  is  a  spirit  of  love, 
understanding,  and  helpfulness. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  people 
will  see  "Christ  only  always  living 
in  me."  I  can  and  shall  live  so  as 
to  be  a  perpetual  reminder  to  others 
of  Christ.  "What  would  Jesus  do?" 
becomes  the  guiding  rule  for  one's 
thoughts,  words,   and  actions. 

This  filling  will  include  the  over- 
flowing point.  This  means  that  with 
my  life  filled  with  God's  spirit  of 
love,  understanding  and  helpful- 
ness, all  of  these  will  go  out  from 
my  life  to  reach  others  in  their  daily 
living.  My  life  then  becomes  a 
channel  for  God's  spirit  to  flow  out 
from  me  to  bless  others.  The  hymn, 
"Have  Thine  Own  Way,  Lord!" 
has  meant  and  means  much  to  me. 
Through  it  God  has  made  clear  his 
answer  to  my  question:  "Here  I 
am!  What  now?"  ■■ 


SOLDIER'S  MOTHER 
God  bless  my  lad  who's  fighting 
That  others  may  be  free. 
Hold  high  his  faith  and  courage, 
Though  grim  the  task  may  be. 
And  when  it's  done,  oh,  bring  him 
Safe  home  again  to  me! 


WHERE  HONOR  IS  DUE 
Salute  the  American  soldier! 
A  symbol  of  hope  he  stands, 
Holding  our  future — and  Freedom — 
In  his  strong  young  hands. 

— Both  poems  by  Beth  Robertson 


Cowboy  flanker  Buddy  Dial,  No.  26,  is  small  compared  to  football's  physical 
giants,  but  he  is  alert  and  agile  and  maneuvers  with  great  ability.  An  ardent 
Christian,  Buddy  says:  "I  have  never  seen  God  fail  yet.  As  long  as  I  trust  in  him, 
then  things  are  really  swingin'  and  they're  working  right." 


Buddy  Dial  and  Success 


By  Don  Aly 


Dallas  Cowboy  scores  a  hit  with  "Baby' 


DALLAS  COWBOY  flanker 
Buddy  Dial  is  not  only  an 
important  member  of  one  of  the 
top  clubs  in  the  National  Football 
League,  but  he  is  also  a  "pop" 
singer.  Last  year  his  record  "Baby" 
—which  he  made  as  he  says  "sorta 
accidentally"  — climbed  so  high  on 
the  record  listings  in  the  Southwest 
that  it  became  a  hit. 

Buddy  said  that  he's  excited 
about  his  singing  career.  "Man,  I 
enjoy  singing.  I'd  like  to  follow 
this  record  up  with  another  one. 
Foot,  you  might  as  well  give  it  a 
shot  and  see  what  happens." 

This  is  not  Buddy's  first  time 
around  in  the  record  business.  He 
made  an  album  of  religious  songs 
for  Word  Records  three  years  ago. 

Buddy  has  a  background  for 
music.  He  started  playing  the 
guitar  when   he    was    a    kid.    His 


father  used  to  teach  music.  "The 
real  momentum  I  needed  to  start 
singing  happened  about  four  years 
ago  when  I  went  to  training  camp 
with  the  (Pittsburgh)  Steelers," 
Buddy  said.  "I  didn't  take  my 
guitar  with  me  and  Bobby  Layne, 
who  was  our  quarterback,  went  out 
and  bought  a  guitar  and  encour- 
aged me  to  sing  some  songs.  So,  I 
started  singing  for  the  guys  in  our 
training  camp." 

When  Buddy  is  not  on  the  play- 
ing field  or  in  the  recording  studio, 
he's  usually  on  the  road.  "I'm  gone 
it  seems  like  about  70  percent  of 
the  time,  traveling  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,"  he 
noted.  "I  do  an  awful  lot  of  work 
with  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes.  They  do  such  outstanding 
work  with  the  youth  of  our 
country. 


ir  wnen    ne    was    a    Kia.    nis     country. 

Condensed  from  article  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Reprinted  with 
permission. 
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Buddy  Dial  plays  hard  to  win,  but  he  attributes  his  success  to  prayer  and  trust 
in  God  and  finding  God's  plan  for  his  life. 


BUDDY  likes  to  point  out  that 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
NFL's  football  teams  have  strong 
Christian  convictions.  "People  read 
so  much  in  the  paper  about  an 
athlete's  drinking  or  getting  into 
trouble/'  he  said.  "On  our  ball 
club  we  have  about  28  Protestant 
boys.  All  of  our  Catholic  boys 
attend  mass  on  Sunday  mornings, 
but  the  Protestant  boys  are  unable 
to  attend  church.  So,  I  started 
having  a  minister  come  in  and  give 
a  devotional  to  us.  I  imagine  we 
have  about  90  percent  of  the  boys 
there  each  Sunday." 

Buddy  first  started  the  meetings 
when  he  was  playing  with  the 
Steelers.  It  worked  so  successfully 
there  that  most  of  the  teams  have 
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taken  to  the  idea  and  are  using  it 
regularly. 

"When  somebody  has  something 
that  they  can  say  and  really  mean, 
then  I  think  they  should  share  it 
with  people,"  he  said.  "My  belief 
is  just  simply  that  clean  morals, 
the  good  life  that  we're  in  a  posi- 
tion to  live  is  a  necessity.  Too 
many  people  feel  that  to  have  fun 
and  enjoy  life  today  means  to  do 
things  that  aren't  accepted.  My 
Christian  belief  is  that  God  has  a 
plan  for  our  life  and  if  we'll  allow 
him  to  direct  us,  then  the  success 
we  will  achieve  through  his  direc- 
tion will  be  unlimited.  This  is  how 
God  acts." 

Buddy  defined  the  meaning  of 
success  as  "trusting  in  His  ability 


to  guide  my  life  and  direct  it.  I 
don't  know  of  anybody  that  has 
been  blessed  more,  had  more  happy 
situations,  or  has  enjoyed  life  more 
than  I  have.  And  I  think  it  goes 
back  to  the  ability  to  pray  and 
trust  in  God  and  to  work  things 
out  the  way  he  wants  them  to  be 
worked  out  and  not  the  way  that 
ol'  Buddy  Dial  wants  them  to  be 
handled." 

Buddy  speaks  to  about  2,000 
young  people  a  year  across  the 
country.  "It's  a  real  thrill,"  he 
said,  "to  share  something  with 
them."  The  Cowboy  receiver  said 
that  he  found  that  there  are  by  far 
a  greater  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
living  a  clean  life  in  comparison 
to  the  ones  people  often  read  about 
who  are  "out  messing  around  and 
doing  things   they    shouldn't   be." 

Buddy  said  he  often  gets  smiles 
and  snickers  when  he  goes  to  speak 
to  youth  groups  and  they  discover 
he  isn't  a  rugged  6'5",  285-pound 
giant. 

"Some  of  them  are  kinda  dis- 
appointed in  my  size,"  he  com- 
mented, "but  the  fact  that  I  have 
made  All-Pro  and  played  in  the  Pro 
Bowl  and  attained  a  certain  amount 
of  success  in  pro  football,  sorta 
discredits  the  idea  that  you  have  to 
be  big  or  mean  to  play  sports. 

"I  think  the  fact  that  I  am  small 
in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
other  guys,  plus  the  fact  that  I  don't 
have  the  brilliant  speed,  can  be  used 
as  an  inspiration.  There's  by  far  a 
greater  majority  of  boys  who  are 
small  and  slow.  And,  if  I  can  do  a 
job,  then  it  can  show  them  that 
they  don't  have  to  be  a  physical 


giant  or  genius  to  be  a  successful 
player." 

IS  THERE  any  one  particular 
thing  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  he  comes  in  contact  with  that 
is  "bugging"  them?  "It's  a  unani- 
mous situation,"  Buddy  replied. 
"They're  all  searching  to  find 
happiness,  and  to  reach  success, 
even  at  the  junior  high  age.  I  think 
this  is  the  predominant  fact  in  all 
the  young  people  I've  seen.  They're 
all  looking  for  something.  They 
wanna  know  how  I  did  this,  or  if 
somebody  else  is  talking  to  'em,  they 
wanna  know  how  he  did  it.  Actually, 
they're  searching  for  a  secret  or  a 
solution  to  their  problem." 

Buddy  thinks  this  problem  has  a 
standard  answer,  "We're  limited, 
ourselves,  to  handle  anything,"  he 
observed.  "We're  just  not  made  that 
way.  The  real  meaning  of  success 
and  happiness  comes  from  within 
ourselves  and  our  ability  to  trust  in 
God  and  to  seek  his  will.  That  may 
sound  fundamental,  but  I  guarantee 
you  it  works.  I  know  whenever  I 
have  a  problem,  or  when  something 
is  bugging  me,  the  only  thing  I  can 
do  to  find  a  solution  is  just  get  down 
on  my  knees  and  sorta  check  things 
out. 

"I've  been  around  a  lot  of  people. 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  people  come  up 
and  I've  seen  a  lot  of  people  go 
down.  I've  seen  people  have  good 
days  and  I've  seen  them  have  bad 
days,  but  the  one  thing  that  has 
remained  constant  — I  have  never 
seen  God  fail  yet.  As  long  as  I  trust 
in  him,  then  things  are  really  swingin' 
and  they're  working  right."        ■  ■ 
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I IHLE 


By  Harold  P.  Pluimer 


THE  MOST  sweeping  of  all 
social  revolutions  was  the  ad- 
vent of  agriculture.  It  was  a  change 
of  magnitude  never  before  experi- 
enced and  brought  an  entirely 
different  way  of  life.  To  be  sure 
some  parts  of  the  world  have  yet 
to  develop  the  fruits  of  this  revolu- 
tion and  these  "have-nots"  are 
looking  enviously  at  the  nations 
who  have  exploited  the  ability  to 
produce  more  than  man's  immedi- 
ate needs. 


We  are  now  involved  in  the 
second  great  change  in  the  state  of 
man,  the  greatest  change  since  the 
dawn  of  agriculture  10,000  years 
ago.  This  new  computer  revolu- 
tion, that  began  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  is  of  similar  magnitude  as  the 
agricultural  revolution,  but  time 
has  contracted  from  centuries  to 
months.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  approximately  a  dozen  large- 
scale  computers  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  over  40,000 


Dr.  Pluimer  is  Director  of  Aerospace  Education,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  USAF  Liaison  Office  (CON AC),  North  Central  Region  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55111 
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Should  we  fear  the  computer  revolution? 


with  a  similar   number   on   order. 

In  spite  of  the  ten  millenia  time- 
span  separating  these  two  revolu- 
tions there  are  striking  similarities. 
Both  enable  man  to  accomplish 
more,  or  produce  more,  in  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  The  basic  tool  of 
the  agricultural  revolution  was,  of 
course,  the  cultivator,  while  the 
primary  tool  of  the  automation 
revolution  is  the  computer.  In  a 
sense  the  computer  is  really  an 
extension  of  agriculture  in  that  it 
enables  man  to  be  relieved  almost 
entirely  from  the  labors  of  produc- 
tion. 

Lest  we  become  too  enthralled 
with  these  sophisticated  machines, 
let  us  ponder  the  remarks  of 
Professor  G.  G.  Simpson  of  Harvard 
University: 

The  whole  sweep  from  the  stone 
age  to  the  computer— it  is  uniquely 
wonderful,  and  yet,  lest  we  stand 
too  much  in  awe  of  our  own  products, 
let  us  remember  that  a  computer  is 
a  rapid  tool  for  counting  on  fingers 
(Science,  April  22,  1966.  p.  476). 

Then  too,  Tom  Alexander,  writ- 
ing for  Esquire,  has  this  to  say  about 
man  versus  the  machine: 

As  exploratory  machinery  goes, 
man  is  messy  but  he  has  certain  ad- 
vantages. He  is  extremely  agile,  low- 
energy-consuming,  lightweight 
combination  of  sensing  and  activating 
mechanisms  that  are  coupled  to  a 
slow  versatile  computer.  He  con- 
sumes little  energy  — one  kilogram  of 
oxygen,  two  kilograms  of  solid  food, 
two     kilograms     of     liquids     every 


twenty-four  hours.  Most  important, 
this  computer  displays  judgment, 
anticipation,  decision-making  powers, 
and  versatility  in  "unprogrammed" 
circumstances  such  as  emergencies. 
He  responds  well  in  the  "serendipity" 
situation  — in  other  words,  he  milks 
good  advantage  from  things  he  was 
not  looking  for  at  all.  Finally,  he 
possesses  a  wealth  of  built-in  redun- 
dancy: the  failure  of  one  small  part 
will  usually  not  cause  failure  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  negative  side,  a  man  is  soft 
and  moist,  being  four-fifths  water— 
a  virtual  walking  sack  of  seawater- 
like  fluids  poised  between  ice  and 
vapor  on  a  needle-point  scratch  in 
the  spectrum  of  universal  tempera- 
tures. 

Let  us  remember  that  one  machine 
can  now  do  the  work  of  100  ordinary 
men,  but  remember  too  that  no 
machine  can  do  the  work  of  one 
extraordinary  man. 

The  human  brain  is  the  most 
highly  organized  form  of  matter 
known  in  the  universe.  The  human 
brain  contains  no  less  than  10  billion 
neurons  (transistor-like  nerve  cells) 
interconnected  in  an  amazing  array 
of  sophistication.  It  is  well  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  engineering  and 
technology,  now  or  in  the  future,  to 
even  supply  the  materials  alone 
(transistors  and  connectors)  to 
duplicate  the  brain.  Even  if  we 
could  purchase  the  necessary  com- 
ponents at  10  percent  of  present 
costs  it  would  cost  more  than  even 
the  present  administration  with  its 
staggering  military  budgets.  Need- 
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less  to  say,  "I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made"  (Psalm  139:14 
KJV). 

Are  We  Afraid  of  the  Computer 
Revolution? 

The  social  implications  of  the 
computer  revolution  are  not  feared 
by  those  who  understand  and  appre- 
ciate what  is  happening.  Fear  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding.  A 
study  of  history  shows  that  the  bulk 
of  today's  comments  concerning 
automation's  effects  on  jobs  parallel 
exactly  the  comments  recorded  over 
the  entire  history  of  industrial 
growth  and  the  use  of  machines.  A 
classic  example  of  over  130  years 
ago  is  as  follows: 

At  the  accession  of  George  III 
(1760)  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
supported  hardly  more  than  40,000 
persons;  but  since  machines  have 
been  invented,  1,500,000,  or  27  times 
as  many  as  formerly,  can  now  earn 
their  bread.  And  yet  there  are  many, 
even  scholars  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  ignorant  or  so  blinded 
by  prejudice  as  to  raise  a  pathetic 
lament  over  the  increase  and  spread 
of  the  manufacturing  system  (Bains, 
E.  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture  in 
Great  Britain,  1835). 

Similar  illustrations  can  be  drawn 
for  almost  every  major  industry  that 
has  experienced  the  transition  to 
mass  production  and  automation. 

But  there  are  those,  and  those 
right  among  us,  who  will  say  that 
man  must  not  do  these  things.  Some 
jobs  are  going  to  be  eliminated,  but 
this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  employment  involving  much 
greater  satisfactions   and   rewards. 


This  is  going  to  necessitate  a  vast 
program  of  reeducation.  This  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  sounds  for  we 
now  have  the  problem  of  trying 
to  educate  the  youth  for  a  world 
we  know  little  or  nothing  about. 
How  are  we  going  to  train  people 
for  jobs  that  are  non-existent  today? 
In  spite  of  these  seemingly  insur- 
mountable problems  confronting  us 
we  simply  cannot  go  back  to  the 
"good  old  days."  To  those  who  still 
relish  the  past,  and  find  consolation 
in  "pulling  the  plug"  be  assured 
that  man  will  not  pull  the  plug.  To 
do  this  would  be  the  equivalent  to 
trading  your  automobile  for  Old 
Dobbin  or  exchanging  your  dial  or 
push-button  telephone  for  the 
friendly  voice  of  "Number  Please." 
We  just  cannot  do  these  things 
today  for  time  is  irreversible  and 
only  exists  in  a  few  nostalgic 
moments.  To  put  it  another  way;  if 
everyone  in  Chicago  were  to  go  back 
to  the  switchboard  telephone  system 
and  handle  today's  telephone  calls 
it  would  require  the  employment  of 
every  female  in  Chicago  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  70. 

Problems  of  the  Computer  Age 

There  are,  however,  problems— 
real  problems,  and  they  will  not  go 
away  by  not  thinking  about  them 
or  reading  articles  like  this  one. 
Inevitable  is  a  shorter  work  week, 
especially  for  non-professional 
workers.  This  means  more  leisure 
time  and  its  wise  use  is  a  problem 
of  no  mean  magnitude.  Inasmuch  as 
society  must  pass  judgment  on  the 
issues  at  hand  they  must,  somehow 
or  other,  understand  and  appreciate 
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the  problems  that  this  new  revolu- 
tion is  bringing  about. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner 
than  you  think,  that  everyone's 
history,  from  birth  to  death,  will  be 
recorded  in  some  electronic  reposi- 
tory. This  may  include  the  entire 
medical  history,  academic  and 
achievement  records,  financial  in- 
formation including  all  major 
transactions,  military  and  veterans 
files,  civil  and  court  encounters,  all 
vital  statistics,  and  hosts  of  other 
information  including  personal  and 
impersonal  data. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake 
of  confusing  data  and  information 
with  wisdom  and  values,  particularly 
moral  and  spiritual  values.  Here  the 
computer  comes  face-to-face  with 
man  for  a  man's  judgment  can  rise 
no  higher  than  his  acquaintance  of 
the  facts.  The  computer  can,  and 
does,  provide  us  with  facts  hereto- 
fore unobtainable  without  excessive 
time  and  effort.  The  question  before 
us  then  is  that  of  asking  the  right 
questions. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  life  of 
man  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  cold, 
academic,  and  impersonal  facts. 
There  may  be  the  danger  that  this 
wealth  of  information  may  be  ex- 
ploited for  personal  or  financial 
gain  by  some  unscrupulous  person 
by  merely  pushing  a  button.  There 
is  even  concern  that  the  possibility 
of  "blackmail  machines' '  may  be 
used  or  that  a  small  group  of 
demagogues  can  actually  influence, 
or  even  gain  control,  of  a  nation. 
Such  speculations  are  extreme  and 
need   not,    at   least   at    this    time, 


concern  us. 

These  hazards  are  not  as  formid- 
able as  they  appear  for  we  are 
already  engulfed  in  a  society  that 
severely  limits  one's  personal 
privacy.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
invasion  of  privacy  accompanied  by 
automobiles,  the  ads  on  radio  and 
TV,  the  mail,  and  the  telephone.  I 
was  recently  awakened  from  sleep 
by  a  telephone  TV  survey.  After 
being  exposed  to  so  many  "bad 
breath"  commercials  I  am  beginning 
to  suspect  almost  everyone.  All  of 
us  are  being  constantly  subjected 
to,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
erosion  of  personal  privacy. 

The  invasion  of  the  computer  is 
but  another  leap  in  man's  effort  to 
do  more  in  a  limited  amount  of 
time.  We  must  accept  the  slight 
infringement  of  exploitation  with 
the  many  potential  benefits. 

The  real  problem  of  man  in  this 
age  of  computers  is  not  so  much  to 
be  more  comfortable  but  to  be  more 
of  a  human  being,  for  there  are  only 
a  few  tasks  really  worthwhile  in  life. 
To  be  sure,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  not  one  of  them,  although 
it  appears  to  be  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion with  too  many  people. 

Computer  and  God 

What  effect  will  this  incredible 
machine  have  on  man's  relationship 
with  God?  Inasmuch  as  this  rela- 
tionship is  one  of  love  and  worship 
it  seems  that  these  subjective  aspects 
cannot  be  reduced  to  "bits"  that  are 
consumed  or  manipulated  by  the 
machine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man 
becomes  conditioned  to  become  less 
and  less  personal  and  more  like  a 
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machine  himself,  then  his  relation- 
ship with  God  will  deteriorate. 
Rather  than  being  afraid  of  machines 
becoming  more  and  more  like  men 
we  should  really  be  afraid  of  men 
becoming  more  and  more  like 
machines. 

It  should  be  realized  that,  even 
though  this  is  possible,  it  is  improb- 
able for  man  is  the  ultimate  in 
God's  creation  and  his  actions 
transcend  those  of  subordinate 
creatures  or  machines.  The  machine 
will  only  respond  to  what  it  is 
precisely  programmed  to  do— noth- 
ing more  or  nothing  less.  Really 
then,  what  is  man  afraid  of?  Any 
fear  concerning  these  contraptions 
is  a  fear  of  man  himself. 

Regardless  of  our  attitude  towards 
these  computers  and  automation  it 
will  in  no  way  affect  what  is  to 
come.  We  may  as  well  make  the 
necessary  social  adjustments  and 
mental  reservations  to  accommo- 
date, and  even  enhance,  this  revolu- 
tion. The  scoffers  may  be  wrong 
more  than  they  realize  for  at  hand 
is  a  change  that  promises  to  dwarf 
the  previous  innovations  of  social 
living. 

There  are  two  ways  to  state  the 
challenge  suddenly  confronting  us. 
One  was  included  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  American  Scholar  by  Lynn 
White  Jr.,  Professor  of  History  at 
UCLA:  "Must  the  miracle  of  the 
person  succumb  to  the  order  of  the 
computer?"  The  other  comes  from 
Paul  Baron,  Rand  analyst,  "What 
a  wonderful  opportunity  awaits  us 
to  become  involved  in  such  prob- 
lems as  to  exercise  a  new  social 
responsibility." 
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Our  course  of  action  should  ob- 
viously be  the  latter  for  man  has  a 
mandate  from  God.  This  in  no  way 
gives  man  the  license  to  become 
docile  servants  of  anything  lesser 
than  man  himself  in  the  creation 
and  order  of  things.  ■  ■ 


WINTER  SUNRISE 
God  stirred  the  coals  on  morning's  hearth 
For  winter's  night  was  cold  with  snow; 
He  fanned  the  flames  till  they  leaped  high — 
Brought  forth  a  glorious  tableau. 

The  snow,  so  white,  yet  gray  or  blue 
In  night's  moon-glow,  turned  into  gold 
And  glistening  shades  of  rosy  hues 
As  sunrise  colors  flashed  and  rolled. 

God  stirred  the  coals  on  morning's  hearth 

For  promised  day  of  wondrous  worth  . . . 

Eva  N.  Ehrman 
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"One  more  peep  out  of  you  and  I'll  send 
you  to  the  brooder  house." 


How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 

in  the  Military 


I. 

MY  FAITH  has  been  spiritually  enriched  while  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  here  in  Japan.  Working  and  living  with  those 
who  know  not  Christ  gives  me  the  chance  to  witness  and  live  a  life 
more  pleasing  to  my  Lord.  Although  at  times  I  am  lonely,  Christ 
comes  and  fills  my  heart  and  he  becomes  all  the  more  real  to  me. 
Jesus  Christ  is  truly  a  friend  who  sticks  closer  than  a  brother,  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  friend  we  need  throughout  life  and  especially 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  are  many  trials  and  tests,  but  with  God's  help  and  guidance 
I  know  we  can  make  it.  If  we  trust  God  through  all  our  experiences 
here  on  this  earth,  he  will  be  with  us  and  make  our  lives  count  for 
something  worthwhile.  The  hope  of  eternal  life  is  my  hope  and  prayer 
is  my  power  to  live  worthily  and  well. 

Glenn  C.  Yost 

-(A3C  Glenn  C.  Yost  AF  13995307,  6114  Spt.  Sq.,  Box  104,  APO 
San  Francisco  96525) 


II. 

FAITH,  which  God  has  bestowed  me,  is  a  blessing  in  itself.  Before 
Christ  found  me  I  was  a  foul-mouth,   morally-corrupt  sinner. 
Praise  be  to  Him,  I  am  now  a  "born  again"  child  of  God. 

Through  faith  in  Jesus  I  have  become  a  better  and  more  effective 
sergeant  (and  Christian)  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

— SSG  Rudolph  J.  B.  Mylar 

(24th  Inf.  Div.  Non-commissioned  Officer's  Academy,  APO  09112, 
New  York,  N.Y.) 


(Editor's  Note:  We'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Write  us  a  200-300  word  letter 
telling  how  your  faith  has  helped  you  in  the  military.  Mail  to  Editor,  THE  LINK, 
122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.) 
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By  Pat  Wayne 


What  does  it  matter  what  I  do?  No  one  cares,  thought  Mike 


MIKE  paced  the  warehouse 
floor,  his  footsteps  sounding 
loud  in  the  big,  deserted  building. 
Deserted  except  for  Shorty  down- 
stairs acting  as  lookout,  and  the 
young  schoolteacher  and  himself 
upstairs. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  the  girl 
again.  She  sat  huddled  on  the  dirty 
floor,  her  back  against  the  wall, 
her  blue  eyes  frightened  but  defiant. 
"How  long  do  you  intend  to  keep 
me  here?"  she  asked. 

He  didn't  know  the  answer. 
Shorty  was  in  charge,  and  the  girl 
was  a  problem  they  hadn't  counted 
on  when  Shorty  held  up  the  filling 
station.  Mike  said  shortly,  "You 
picked  the  wrong  station  to  buy 
gas."  It  was  so  confusing.  Shorty 
hitting  the  attendant  on  the  head 
with  his  gun,  the  girl's  scream,  and 
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Shorty's  decision  to  take  her  with 
them.  He  sat  down  on  the  hard 
floor,  and  leaned  his  own  young 
dark  head  against  the  wall.  He  had 
never  before  been  in  this  kind  of 
trouble. 

The  girl  asked,  "How  old  are  you? 
Seventeen?" 

He  said  shortly,   "About  that." 

Her  blue'  eyes  studied  him.  "Bet 
this  is  your  first  time.  It's  never  too 
late." 

"Cut  it,"  he  said. 

"It  isn't  just  robbery,  but  kid- 
napping," she  said.  "Your  friend  hit 
the  panic  button  when  he  decided 
to  take  a  hostage." 

He  sighed.  "Will  anyone  be  miss- 
ing you  soon?" 

She  shrugged.  "I  usually  eat 
dinner  at  home  with  my  folks  after 
I  finish  teaching  at  school.  Thursday 
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nights  are  different,  though,  because 
I  meet  John.  He's  an  intern  at  the 
hospital;  we  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." Her  blue  eyes  filled  with  fear 
and  tears. 

He  knew  she  was  scared  as  to 
what  was  going  to  happen.  He  said, 
"My  mom  had  blue  eyes  like  yours." 

She  asked,  "Is  she  alive?" 

He  shook  his  dark  head.  He  wet 
his  lips,  "My  Dad  died  when  I  was 
small  and  Mom  was  sick  most  of 
the  time  .  .  .  finally  they  took  her  to 
a  hospital."  He  thought  again  about 
the  hospital  and  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  her.  Was  it  only  a  year  ago 
that  he  was  suddenly  alone  in  the 
world? 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "It's  hard 
to  lose  someone  you  love." 

He  glared  at  her.  He  wasn't 
asking  for  any  pity.  He  got  along 
by  himself  all  right.  He  was  quitting 
that  crummy  high  school  and  head- 
ing for  Mexico  with  Shorty.  He 
walked  to  the  water  jug  in  the 
corner.  He  drank  the  lid  full  and  the 
cool  water  felt  good  in  his  dry 
mouth.  He  looked  at  the  girl.  Silent- 
ly, he  filled  the  lid  again  and  took 
it  to  her. 

She  drank  thirstily.  "Thank  you, 
Mike,"  she  said. 

He  stood  looking  at  her.  He 
mustn't  let  the  girl  get  to  him. 
Surely,  Shorty  planned  to  let  her 
go  when  they  left?  Shorty  said  they 
would  leave  after  dark.  He  sat  down 
again  and  watched  her,  then  said: 
"You  don't  look  like  a  schoolteacher. 
What  age  kids  do  you  teach?" 

She  smiled  again.  "I  teach  first 
grade.  I  like  children.  John  and  I 
hope  to  have  several  after  we  are 


married."  She  added  lightly,  "I 
teach  Sunday  school,  too." 

He  said,  "I  went  to  church  when 
Mom  was  alive  ...  to  please  her." 

She  sighed.  "Were  you  asleep  in 
church,  or  did  you  let  God  reach 
out  and  touch  your  life?" 

He  stood,  suddenly  angry.  He 
listened  to  the  mournful  sound  of 
the  freight  train  rumble  by  and  fade 
away.  "It's  easy  when  you  got  folks 
that  care  and  a  nice  home  up  on  a 
hill  somewhere  ..." 

"Wait  a  minute,  she  said.  "We 
live  about  seven  blocks  from  here 
and  there's  eight  in  our  family.  I've 
got  the  loving  family,  but  my  Dad 
works  hard  to  put  bread  on  the 
table,  and  I  worked  my  way  through 
college."  She  stood  up. 

He  blinked  at  her.  She  looked  so 
soft  and  quiet  sitting  there,  but 
standing  beside  him  there  was 
something  strong  about  her. 

She  said,  "Mike,  help  me  get 
away.  Shorty  has  a  funny  look  and 
he  scares  me.  Let's  just  leave." 

He  said  defiantly,  "I  got  no 
place  to  go."  He  thought  about  the 
room  with  the  rent  overdue,  and  the 
job  in  the  grocery  store  he  had  quit. 
He  took  a  deep  breath.  "There  was 
an  art  teacher  at  school  and  he  was 
good  to  me.  I  really  stayed  in 
school  because  of  him  . .  .  but  he  got 
transferred  last  month.  You  can't 
blame  the  boy.  He  had  two  kids  and 
the  transfer  meant  more  money." 

"Are  you  good  at  art?"  she  asked. 

He  shrugged,  "I  can  sketch  some, 
but  I'm  not  going  back  to  school." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  "What 
have  you  got?  One  more  semester?" 

He  turned    and   walked   to    the 
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window.  He  watched  the  street- 
light flicker  on  and  saw  night  begin 
to  drape  its  gray  blanket  about 
them.  Shorty  would  be  leaving  soon. 
He  turned  back  to  the  girl.  "I'm 
going  to  Mexico  with  Shorty,"  he 
said.  "He'll  probably  tie  you  up 
and  leave  you  here."  He  sensed  her 
sudden  defiance  and  he  added 
quickly,  "There's  only  one  way 
downstairs,  and  it  is  past  Shorty 
and  his  gun." 

The  girl  went  over  and  sat  down 
again.  He  saw  her  lips  moving,  and 
he  guessed  she  might  be  praying.  He 
turned  back  to  the  window.  What 
was  wrong  with  him?  When  Shorty 
talked  to  him  last  night  about  going 
to  Mexico,  he  felt  elated. 

Her  voice  came  softly  across  the 
room.  "Maybe  John  can  find  work 
for  you  at  the  hospital.  You  could 


stay  at  our  house  until  you  finish 
school.  My  oldest  brother  has  gone 
to  the  Navy." 

Mike  turned  and  blinked  at  her 
in  surprise.  He  walked  across  the 
room  to  where  the  girl  sat  and  looked 
at  her.  He  said,  "You  don't  know 
me."  He  tried  to  keep  his  voice 
hard.  "What  were  you  praying 
about?" 

She  said  softly,  "For  both  of  us." 

He  reached  for  her  hand.  "All 
right,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  back 
way."  He  knew  suddenly  he  had  to 
try  and  help  her. 

They  heard  the  sound  of  Shorty's 
footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Mike  let  go 
of  her  hand.  "It's  too  late,"  he  said. 

SHORTY'S  flashlight  framed 
them  standing  together.  Shorty's 
voice  rolled  unevenly.  "You  go  get 
the  car  started,  boy.  I'll  take  care 
of  the  dame." 

"You've  been  drinking,"  said 
Mike. 

"My  business,  boy.  Get  going, 
now."  Shorty  waved  the  gun  at 
them.  Mike  could  feel  the  girl 
tremble  beside  him. 

She  said,  "Don't  leave  me,  Mike." 

Mike's  tone  was  submissive.  He 
asked,  "Where  did  you  park  the 
car,  Shorty?" 

Shorty  said,  "It's  in  the  alley  out 
back,  kid.  I'm  not  expecting  any 
trouble,  but  the  patrol  car  does 
keep  an  eye  on  this  neighborhood." 
He  lowered  the  flashlight. 

Mike  walked  away  from  the  girl 
toward  the  door.  His  own  hands 
were  shaking  and  it  was  difficult 
to  walk  steadily.  He  knew  he 
couldn't  leave  her  alone  with  Shorty. 
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He  remembered  Shorty's  gun  when 
he  chopped  down  on  the  head  of 
the  filling  station  attendant.  He 
lunged  against  Shorty.  "Run,"  he 
shouted  to  the  girl.  The  night 
became  a  splintering  flash  of  light 
as  he  threw  all  his  young  strength 
against  the  older  man.  He  heard 
the  shot  and  the  night  descended 
for  Mike  as  he  tried  to  catch  his 
breath  against  the  sudden  sharp 
pain. 

He  came  back  from  the  darkness 
slowly  and  squinted  painfully  at 
the  world  of  white. 

"Take  it  easy,"  said  a  friendly 
voice. 

Mike  looked  up  into  a  strong 
young  face  with  a  thatch  of  red  hair. 
The  face  said,  "I'm  John." 

"John?"  thought  Mike,  fuzzily. 
"Her  intern." 

"I'm  here,  Mike,"  she  said,  and 
the  blue  eyes  were  smiling  at  him. 
"You  are  going  to  be  just  fine." 
Tears  of  happiness  were  in  her 
eyes. 

"You're  crying  again,"  he  said, 
with  difficulty.  He  tried  to  remem- 
ber how  long  it  had  been  since  any- 
one had  cried  for  him. 

Her  voice  came  through  to  him. 
"The  station  attendant  is  all  right, 
Shorty  is  in  jail,  and  the  money  has 
been  returned.  We  will  have  to  go 
to  court,  but  John's  dad  is  a  lawyer. 
You  have  friends,  Mike." 

He  opened  his  eyes  again  to  focus 
on  the  young  couple.  He  thought 
for  a  minute  about  their  kids.  Red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  parents  who 
cared.  His  throat  ached.  He  was 
going  to  have  kids  with  parents 
who  cared,  someday,  too.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

October 
DAY  SCRIPTURE 

1  Sun Deuteronomy . .  .4:1-14 

2  Deuteronomy . .  .8:1-10 

3  Deuteronomy.  11:18-32 

4  Joshua 1:1-9 

5  1  Kings 8:1-21 

6  1  Kings 8:22-36 

7  1  Kings 8:37-53 

8  Sun 1  Kings 8:54-66 

9    Psalms 119:49-72 

10  Psalms 119:73-96 

11  Psalms 119:97-120 

12  Psalms  ...119:121-144 

13 Psalms  ...119:145-176 

14  Jeremiah 15:1-21 

WORLDWIDE  BIBLE  READING 

BIBLE  WEEK   TO  THANKSGIVING 

OCT.    15-NOV.  23 

*     *     * 

NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 

OCT.    15-22 

15  Sun Deuteronomy  6 

Matthew  5 

16    Psalms  8 Mark  4 

17    Psalms  19 Luke  6 

18   Proverbs  3.. ..John  15 

19   Isaiah  40  ..Romans  12 

20    Isaiah  55 

1  Corinthians  13 

21    Jeremiah  31 

Ephesians  6 

22  Sun Micah  6 1  John  3 

23  Genesis 1 

24  Exodus 20 

25  Psalms 1 

26  Psalms 23 

27  Psalms 27 

28  Psalms 46 

29  Sun Psalms 91 

30 Psalms 121 

31    Isaiah 35 
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HU  Wife  WaA  Waijuaf-4 


By  Raymond  C.  Veh 


IT  IS  SAID  that  a  man  who 
marries  the  wrong  woman  either 
becomes  a  cynic  or  a  philosopher. 
Hosea  was  a  good  man  before  God, 
but  God  asked  him  to  marry  a 
wayward  woman.  This  might  seem 
to  us  a  terrible  thing  for  God  to 
have  done,  yet  God  watched  and 
was  satisfied  that  what  he  had 
begun  would  bear  the  proper  fruit 
—  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  God  was  to  come 
forth.  God  was  not  all  thunder,  fire 
and  wrath,  and  did  not  want  sacri- 
fice, sacrifice,  sacrifice,  while  the 
worshiper  himself  remained  hard, 
cruel,  and  thieving.  God  wanted  to 
be  known  as  a  God  of  love  who 
desired  righteousness  and  mercy 
rather  than  sacrifice. 

Now  Hosea  married  Gomer  and 
loved  her  dearly.  But  she  was  weak 
and  disloyal,  giving  him  three  ille- 


gitimate sons  whom  he  called  by 
names  meaning  "scattered," 
"unpitied,"  and  "disowned."  The 
oldest  was  called  Jezreel  because 
God  would  very  soon  "scatter"  the 
reigning  family  of  Israel  (the  house 
of  Jehu).  The  second  was  named 
She-who-is-unpitied  and  the  third 
Not-my -people  because  God  had  dis- 
owned his  people  and  would  no 
longer  have  pity  on  them  (Hosea 
1:2-9). 

Already  Hosea  had  become  a 
philosopher,  for  in  those  names  are 
found  sorrowful  thought  and  a 
revelation  from  God  not  yet  wholly 
realized. 

In  his  anger  and  justice,  Hosea 
shut  Gomer  out,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  turn  his  heart  to  stone.  His  love 
forced  him  to  follow  her  and  to  buy 
her  back  for  a  price.  The  story  ends 
here  incomplete  with  a  picture  of 
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his  still  loving  her  wholeheartedly 
and  attempting  to  restore  her  to  the 
position  of  a  loyal  wife  by  placing 
her  in  seclusion  where  she  might 
ponder  over  her  past  life  and  return 
to  her  senses  and  to  his  yearning 
arms. 

This  Old  Testament  pictures  God 
as  Israel's  lover  and  as  Israel's 
father.  As  lover,  he  has  been  faithful 
to  his  vow;  as  father,  he  has  taught 
Israel  to  walk. 

Yet  it  was  I  who  taught  Ephraim  to 

walk 
I  took  them  up  in  my  arms;  but  they 

did  not  know  that  I  healed  them. 
I  led  them  with  cords  of  compassion, 

with  bands  of  love  . . .  (Hosea  11: 

3,4a). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  all  the  Bible. 

Hosea  is  perhaps  the  tenderest 
and  most  forgiving  of  all  the 
prophets.  He  reveals,  as  no  other 
prophet  in  the  Old  Testament, 
God's  divine  love  and  forgiveness. 

Consider  Bill  and  Jane 

Translating  this  to  our  day,  con- 
sider Bill  and  Jane.  They  met  at  a 
college  dance.  One  date  led  to 
another  and  within  the  year  they 
were  engaged.  Upon  graduation  from 
college  they  were  married.  Their 
marriage  appeared  destined  for 
happiness  and  success.  A  year  later, 
however,  when  Jane  gave  birth  to  a 
bright-eyed  baby  boy  something 
happened.  Jane  inwardly  rebelled 
against  the  new  role  into  which  she 
was  thrust. 

While  Bill  was  in  the  Army,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  her  duties 
as  a  mother,  she  began   "stepping 


out"  on  Bill.  Through  illicit  rela- 
tions with  another  man  she  became 
pregnant.  When  Bill  discovered  her 
condition  he  was  crushed.  His  wife 
had  proved  unfaithful;  his  home  was 
demolished.  His  family  shattered. 

Bill  went  through  hell  in  the  days 
which  followed.  His  mind  reeled 
with  pain;  his  heart  was  broken.  He 
asked  himself  the  question:  "Can 
anything  good  come  from  this 
tragedy?"  He  prayed  that  God 
would  give  him  an  answer. 

God  broke  through  the  veil  of 
silence  and  spoke  to  Bill  in  that 
"still  small  voice"  which  only  the 
disciplined  ear  can  hear.  In  a  mind- 
blinding  flash  Bill  realized  that  God 
shared  his  pain  and  anguish,  for 
God's  beloved,  the  church,  had  also 
proved  unfaithful.  Bill  knew  then 
that  he  would  wait  forever  if  neces- 
sary for  Jane's  return. 

When  Jesus  lived  on  earth,  he 
taught  about  the  Father.  In  the 
Gospels  we  read  his  teaching  about 
God's  holiness,  justice,  love,  and 
forgiveness.  He  taught  by  such 
parables  as  the  prodigal  son  that 
God  is  a  father  whose  love  follows 
men  everywhere.  Men  learned  from 
him  that  God  is  a  sacrificing  God 
and  that  all  nations  were  to  be 
taught  that  God  is  a  father  always 
yearning  over  all  his  children.  The 
uniqueness  of  Jesus,  however,  is  that 
he  not  only  taught  thus  but  that  he 
lived  in  that  way.  His  life  was  the 
perfect  revelation  of  the  character 
of  God  and  that  brought  him  to  the 
cross.  There  we  see  the  Son  of  God 
suffering  for  mankind.  Every  time 
we  think  of  him  on  the  cross  we 
remember  that  he  died  there  because 
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God  is  love,  that  he  was  perfect 
God  and  therefore  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  to  us. 

Indeed,  God  gives  himself  to  us 
in  love,  in  help.  He  gives  us  his 
Spirit,  his  very  self,  living  in  us, 
sharing  with  us  his  own  life  of  love 
and  truth  and  righteousness.  "Closer 
is  he  than  breathing,  nearer  than 
hands  and  feet."  He  is  wholly  other: 
he  is  infinite  and  we  are  finite;  he 
is  holy  and  we  are  sinful.  Yet  he  is 
akin  to  us.  He  is  our  Father,  who 
has  made  us  to  be  his  children,  to 
be  like  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  Son. 

God  and  Calvary 

In  the  play,  Green  Pastures,  the 
"Lawd"  and  Hezdrel  talk  of  the 
God  of  Hosea.  The  question  is 
asked:  "How  did  Hosea  learn  of 
that  mercy?"  Then  comes  the 
answer:  "Through  sufferin'."  Final- 
ly, the  Voice  says:  "Oh,  look  at  him! 
Oh,  look,  dey  goin'  to  make  him 
carry  it  up  dat  high  hill!  Dey  goin' 
to  nail  him  to  it!  Oh,  dat's  terrible 
burden  for  one  man  to  carry!" 

That's  the  wonder  of  Calvary  — 
it  reveals  the  love  of  God.  God  dies 
for  us  not  because  we  are  lovely 
and  beautiful,  but  because  we  are 
full  of  sin.  There  is  too  much  hate, 
suspicion,  bickering,  and  fault- 
finding today,  even  among  so-called 
Christians.  We  must  learn  how  to 
love;  we  must  learn  how  to  get  along 
better  together. 

Paul  gives  the  world's  greatest 
description  of  love  in  1  Corinthians 
13.  Since  God  is  love,  man  is  called 
to  a  life  of  love  also. 

In  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
prejudice  and  hatred   and   selfish- 


ness, Hosea,  Jesus,  Paul,  and  a  host 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  these  last 
centuries  demonstrate  that  we,  too, 
can  know  God's  love  and  practice 
it.  Gandhi  once  said,  "If  a  single 
man  achieves  the  highest  kind  of 
love  it  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  hate  of  millions." 

Toyohiko  Kagawa,  the  Japanese 
poet-evangelist  held: 

Love  introduces  God  to  me. 
Love  is  my  sanctuary  — in  factory, 
field,  or  city  street;  in  bedroom, 
office,  kitchen  or  sick  room.  I  have 
my  sanctuary  everywhere  I  go  in  the 
universe.  Where  love  is,  there  God  is. 

Why  don't  we  exercise  wisdom 
and  try  the  way  of  Hosea— the  way 
of  Jesus— the  way  of  love?         ■  ■ 


"Three  days  in  a  row  you  forget  to  deliver 
my  paper  and  all  you  can  say  is,  'No 
News  Is  Good  News.' " 
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Sunday 

in 

Vietnam 


By  Bob  Covington 


YOU  CAN  always  tell  it's  Sun- 
day," the  GI  says,  "that's  the 
day  you  take  your  malaria  pill." 
With  traditional  GI  humor  the  lack 
of  the  uniqueness  of  Sunday  is 
explained.  Sunday  in  Vietnam  is 
almost  the  same  as  any  other  day. 
It  may  be  punctuated  with  a  visit 
and  a  worship  service  by  the  chap- 
lain, or  the  service  might  be  held 
on  any  day  of  the  week  when  the 
chaplain  can  get  around. 

In  relatively  secure  areas  like 
Saigon,  Ton  Son  Nhut,  or  Cholon, 
the  Sunday  services  are  conducted 
with  amazing  regularity  and  sim- 
ilarity to  their  counterpart  in  the 
States.  Two  services  on  Sunday, 
Bible  study  on  Wednesday,  and 
choir  practice  are  the  activities  of 
the  week.  In  all  other  areas  flexibil- 
ity is  the  word. 


Chaplain  (CPT)  Bob  Covington 


Early  this  year,  Chaplain  Covington 
ministered  to  the  wounded  in  Vietnam 
brought  to  the  46th  Surgical  Hospital, 
located  at  the  base  camp  of  the  196th 
Light  Infantry  Brigade. 

This  was  the  new  Medical  Unit  Self- 
Contained  Transportable  (MUST),  pro- 
viding the  most  modern  hospital  services 
at  the  front. 

On  March  1,  he  was  moved  to  the 
3rd  Field  Hospital  near  Saigon,  the 
largest  hospital   in    Vietnam. 

Bob  Covington  is  a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  a  native  of  Columbus, 
Miss.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary.  Before  entering 
active  military  service  he  served  the 
Faith  Church  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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The  war  continues  on  Sunday.  A 
unit  may  be  suddenly  moved  be- 
tween one  Sunday  and  the  next. 
The  service  will  be  delayed  or 
dropped.  Recently,  going  to  con- 
duct services  for  the  men  of  the 
196th  Light  Infantry,  I  found  that 
they  were  moving  out  that  morning 
and  the  service  scheduled  had  to 
be  delayed. 

Services  may  be  held  in  nice 
chapels  in  Saigon,  or  in  mess  halls  in 
Tay  Ninh,  or  in  company  areas  in 
the  field.  They  may  be  held  in 
chapels  built  by  the  men  in  their 
spare  time  with  materials  that  were 
pilfered  from  others,  or  in  tents  with 
dirt  floors  and  cots  for  pews. 

Ecumenical  Services 

The  service  may  consist  of  a 
normal  liturgy  as  in  the  States,  or  it 
may  just  be  a  brief  service   with 


prayer,  Bible  reading,  sermon,  and  a 
familiar  hymn  accompanied  by  a 
wheezy  field  organ.  The  men  join 
in  the  service  with  sincere  enthusi- 
asm and  pay  attention  to  all  that  is 
done  and  said.  You  see  Baptists 
reading  prayers  and  Episcopalians 
standing  for  prayer.  Methodists, 
Disciples,  and  Presbyterians  join 
Pentecostals,  Church  of  Christ 
members,  and  Nazarenes  to  worship 
and  share  their  common  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

One  Sunday  in  a  remote  area 
thirty-two  of  the  men  of  our  unit 
had  been  without  services  for  almost 
three  weeks.  I  came  in  by  helicopter, 
walked  around  and  announced  the 
service.  At  least  ten  of  the  thirty - 
two  were  Roman  Catholic.  Later, 
twenty-nine  men  attended  the  one 
worship  service  available  to  them. 

Men  come  from  Seattle  and  Balti- 


Chaplain  Covington  visiting  a  wounded  GI  in  the  hospital. 


more;  Omaha  and  Waycross, 
Georgia;  Bronx,  New  York  and 
Muleshoe,  Texas.  There  are  Latins 
from  California  and  Texas,  Negroes 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama, 
natives  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  Indians  from  Okla- 
homa, and  others  from  almost  all 
the  states.  During  the  service  you 
look  at  the  congregation  and  re- 
member the  song  that  said,  "Red 
and  yellow,  black  and  white,  they 
are  precious  in  His  sight." 

Particular  Sundays 

I  do  remember  several  particular 
Sundays  in  Vietnam.  I  remember 
the  first  one  on  board  the  USNS 
Geiger  after  we  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  Saturday.  Sunday 
morning  found  us  tossing  a  bit,  some 
getting  seasick,  others  getting  home- 
sick, and  some  suffering  from  both. 
Services  were  held  in  the  lounge,  but 
the  troops  did  not  get  the  word.  A 
surgeon  who  had  been  a  Nazarene 
missionary  in  Africa  for  a  year,  my 
assistant,  and  I  went  down  to  the 
troop  area  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
for  services.  The  men  sat  on  rifle 
cases  and  duffel  bags,  and  when  the 
surgeon  started  to  beat  out  a  hymn 
on  the  field  organ  it  seemed  that  the 
effort  was  worth  it  all. 

I  remember  the  first  Sunday  in 
Long  Binh.  The  tent  was  so  hot  the 
candles  melted  more  from  the  heat 
than  from  the  flame. 

Then  there  was  the  Sunday  after 
the  Viet  Cong  had  mortared  the 
base  camp  of  the  196th  Light 
Infantry  at  Tay  Ninh.  Our  hospital 
was  hit  in  the  process,  killing  our 
hospital  commander,  a  thoracic  sur- 


geon and  father  of  five  children. 
The  men  gathered  in  shocked  dis- 
belief at  the  memorial  service  for 
one  whose  life  was  dedicated  to 
healing. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  as  Oper- 
ation Attleboro  was  drawing  to  a 
close  that  our  worst  Sunday  came. 
Worship  services  were  over  and  the 
word  came  from  DUSTOFF  (name 
given  to  the  medical  helicopters  that 
pick  up  the  wounded)  that  there 
had  been  an  ambush  of  one  of  our 
units.  The  Viet  Cong  were  killing 
the  wounded  when  our  gun  ships 
drove  them  away.  Sixteen  were 
killed,  either  during  the  ambush  or 
later  as  they  lay  wounded. 

Our  pre-op  room  was  filled  to 
capacity  as  fourteen  were  rescued. 
One  man  was  drawing  his  last  breath 
as  the  medics  brought  him  in. 
Another,  lying  on  the  litter  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "Chaplain,  I  can't 
breathe."  A  doctor  was  trying  to  put 
a  tube  in  the  boy's  chest  while  I 
talked  to  him  and  helped  the  doctor 
with  the  tube.  But  it  was  too  late 
and  another  life  was  lost. 

Most  of  the  wounded  do  live.  The 
45th  has  had  only  three  post- 
operative deaths  and  has  received 
almost  five  hundred  patients  since 
we  opened  on  November  13. 

Vietnamese  Faiths 

The  Vietnamese  are  varied  in 
their  religion.  The  people  of  Tay 
Ninh  Province  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Cao  Dai.  This  is  a  religion 
founded  in  1927  as  a  blending  of  the 
Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic 
faiths.  It  embraces  six  saints,  in- 
cluding   Victor    Hugo.    The    focal 
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Due  to  modern  means  of  transportation  (trucks,  helicopters,  planes)  in  Vietnam, 
hospitals  can  be  brought  closer  to  the  wounded;  and  the  wounded  can  be 
evacuated  to  safety  for  treatment  and  counsel. 


point  of  the  religion  is  the  elaborate 
and  beautiful  temple  located  in  Tay 
Ninh.  The  "pope"  of  the  Cao  Dai 
is  presently  a  patient  in  our  hospital 
recovering  from  a  stroke.  On  Sun- 
day many  of  the  Vietnamese  go  to 
this  temple  for  worship.  Others  go 
to  the  two  Roman  Catholic  churches 
in  the  area,  while  a  few  go  to  a 
small  church  of  seventy-five  mem- 
bers sponsored  by  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance. 

Another  center  of  activity  is  the 
province  hospital.  Our  internal 
medicine  specialist  operates  a  clinic 
there  once  a  week,  and  our  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  and  plastic  surgeon 
work  frequently  in  the  hospital.  The 
patients  come  from  thirty  and  forty 
miles  away.  Many  of  them  suffer 


from  diseases  and  other  problems 
that  our  country  cured  fifty  years 
ago.  Families  come  to  the  hospital 
as  a  unit  since  they  have  to  care 
for  the  sick  one  during  his  time  of 
illness.  They  have  a  long  wait  to 
see  a  doctor  and  are  not  admitted 
unless  there  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
Most  of  all,  Sunday  in  Vietnam 
brings  back  memories  of  our  last 
Sunday  in  the  States.  Sunday  in 
the  States  is  a  part  of  the  dream 
of  every  soldier  as  he  counts  the 
days  that  are  left  before  he  rotates. 
During  these  days  he  wonders.  He 
wonders  if  he  will  make  it.  He 
wonders  if  he  will  be  able  to  do  his 
job  at  the  right  time.  He  wonders 
if  the  people  at  home  are  concerned 
about  men  at  war;  if  they  are  aware 
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that  men  are  dying;  if  they  care 
about  the  freedom  of  a  people  half- 
way around  the  world.  He  thinks 
about  this  sometimes— when  he  is 
not  too  hot,  when  he  is  not  too 
dusty,  when  he  is  not  too  wet,  when 
he  is  not  too  frightened,  when  he 


is  not  too  tired,  when  he  is  not 
involved  in  just  trying  to  live 
another  day. 

I  believe  that  the  religious  services 
offered  the  soldier  on  Sunday  give 
him  strength  and  hope  to  face  what- 
ever is  before  him.  ■  ■ 


From  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


'^7  ^ 


'That  happens  every  autumn.' 
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Jell  Jj~t    to    the    L^kaplc 


f 


am 


By  Donald  R.  Brown 


AW,  GO  TELL  it  to  the  chaplain, 
11  Joe."  How  many  times  each 
day  is  this  phrase  used— or  is  it 
misused?  Often  it  is  said  in  jest, 
sometimes  in  seriousness.  But  what 
does  the  phrase  really  mean?  What 
should  it  mean  to  you? 

What  Can  You  Tell  the  Chaplain? 

A  simple,  but  unsatisfactory 
answer,  would  be  "anything."  It 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  far  too 
general  an  answer  to  have  much 
meaning. 

Your  first  thought  would  be  to 
talk  to  your  chaplain  about  a 
spiritual  problem.  This  could  be  so 
basic  a  problem  as  how  to  become  a 
Christian,  or  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian.  You  may  have  a  question 
about  how  to  pray,  or  how  to  inter- 
pret a  certain  passage  in  the  Bible. 

Good.  Your  chaplain  is  anxious 
to  talk  about  spiritual  matters.  You 
will  find  him  just  as  anxious  to  help 
you  with  family  problems,  caused 


by  separation  or  other  reasons 
peculiar  to  military  situations. 
Chances  are,  others  have  had  similar 
problems  and  have  found  solutions. 
The  chaplain's  motto  is,  "To  bring 
God  to  men,  and  men  to  God." 

When  there  is  sickness  or  death 
in  your  family,  the  chaplain  can 
provide  comfort.  He  will  direct  you 
to  the  agency  that  can  help,  and 
perhaps  help  "the  wheels  turn  a 
little  faster"  to  obtain  a  leave. 

If  alcohol  is  a  problem,  you  may 
find  help  from  the  chaplain.  He  may 
contact  a  doctor  for  you,  for  the 
doctor-chaplain  team,  may  have  the 
answer.  The  chaplain  represents 
God  in  your  unit.  He  will  direct  you 
to  him. 

Even  a  financial  problem  can  be 
discussed  with  the  chaplain.  He  can 
advise  you  if  it  can  be  solved  by  a 
better  budget,  or  if  you  should  get 
together  with  a  legal  advisor.  He 
may  recommend  a  loan  from  a  group 
such  as  AFR,  or  direct  you  to  the 
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American  Red  Cross. 

Naturally  you  will  contact  the 
chaplain  for  religious  instruction, 
and  to  obtain  information  on  bap- 
tisms, weddings,  or  funerals. 

When  Should  You  Tell  the  Chaplain? 

Once  you  decide  you  have  some- 
thing to  tell  the  chaplain,  when 
should  you  tell  him?  Some  would 
advise,  "as  soon  as  possible,"  or 
"before  it  is  too  late,"  but  too  often 
it  is  "as  a  last  resort." 

Many  problems  become  very  large 
simply  because  they  are  not  resolved 
when  they  are  small.  The  time  to 
patch  up  a  marriage  is  when  the 
crack  in  the  relationship  is  still  new 
and  fresh.  Once  there  has  been  a 
separation,  and  dirt  has  been  rubbed 
in  the  crack,  it  becomes  very  hard 
to  cement   it   back    together. 

See  the  chaplain  (or  someone) 
before  you  do  anything  extremely 
rash.  Don't  send  a  letter  asking 
for  a  divorce  because  someone 
passed  on  to  you  a  rumor.  Within 
a  day  or  two  of  writing  the  letter, 
you  may  wish  you  hadn't  been  so 
hasty.  But  it  may  be  too  late,  once 
the  letter  is  mailed. 

Talk  over  your  reason  for  wanting 
"to  get  away"  before  going  AWOL. 
The  chaplain  may  be  able  to  help 
before  you  go  "over  the  hill."  Once 
you  are  AWOL  and  brought  back 
by  the  M.P.s  (and  you  can  count  on 
it  — you'll  be  caught  eventually), 
it's  too  late  for  the  chaplain  to 
provide  more  than  limited  assist- 
ance and  lots  of  sympathy. 

"See  the  chaplain  before  you 
shoot  someone"  may  sound  like  a 
"left-field"     statement.     But     this 


has  actually  saved  lives.  Many 
chaplains  could  tell  you  how  men 
have  come  to  talk  about  someone 
who  is  "bugging"  them,  and  casual- 
ly mentions  they  have  felt  like 
shooting  the  "thorn  in  the  flesh." 
Psychiatrists  might  say  the  man 
was  wanting  the  chaplain,  or 
another  "father-figure,"  to  forbid 
such  an  act. 

You  should  feel  free  to  contact 
your  chaplain  at  anytime.  Natural- 
ly, during  duty  hours  or  his  regular- 
ly scheduled  interview  times  would 
be  preferable.  Incidentally,  you 
should  not  by-pass  your  First  Ser- 
geant or  chain  of  command. 

It  would  be  thoughtful  to  be  sure 
it  is  pretty  important  before  you 
call  the  chaplain  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  This  happens  often 
enough  in  real  emergency,  life-and- 
death,  situations.  But  if  time  — or 
lack  of  it  — is  a  factor,  don't  hesi- 
tate to  contact  your  military  clergy- 
man at  anytime. 

If  you  have  something  to  tell  the 
chaplain,  make  it  anytime  — but 
usually,  the  sooner,  the   better. 

Why  Tell  the  Chaplain 

You  could  say,  because  you  need 
to  talk  to  someone.  That's  true. 
No  one  denies  that  a  "verbal  ca- 
tharsis" is  extremely  valuable.  But 
it  is  more  than  that. 

Many  times  you  will  find  the 
solution  to  your  problem  simply 
by  talking  it  out.  Many  chaplains 
have  listened  for  thirty  minutes  or 
an  hour,  or  longer,  then  felt  some- 
what mystified  to  have  the  soldier 
stand,  shake  hands,  and  leave  say- 
ing, "Thank  you  so  much.  You've 
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really  helped  me  a  great  deal." 

You  may  also  tell  it  to  the  chap- 
lain and  be  sure  that  all  you  say 
is  confidential.  Ethics  as  well  as 
military  regulations  govern  the 
respect  for  privileged  communi- 
cations. 

You  may  want  to  tell  it  to  the 
chaplain  to  get  another  point  of 
view.  As  a  staff  officer,  the  chap- 
lain's evaluation  of  your  problems 
will  carry  considerable  weight.  But 
having  the  chaplain  on  your  side  is 
no  guarantee  that  you  can  get  all 
you  ask. 

His  experience  in  many  similar 
cases  may  help  you  prepare  paper 
work  properly,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  your  problem. 

Therefore,  Tell  it  to  the  Chaplain 

Remember  the  chaplain  is  human. 
He  may  not  always  be  able  to  solve 
your  problem,  but  he  will  always 
listen  and  offer  all  possible   help. 

If  you  are  sent  to  someone  else 
after  talking  to  the  clergyman,  don't 
feel  he  is  passing  the  buck.  The 
problem  may  be  a  legal  matter,  or 
medical,  or  strictly  military,  that 
can  be  solved  only  by  another 
agency. 

So,  tell  it  to  the  chaplain,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whenever  it  is 
necessary  or  desired,  and  because 
he  is  in  uniform  to  help  you.  His 
mission  is  to  present  God  (as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ)  to  you, 
and  in  turn  bring  you  to  a 
knowledge  of  him  and  awareness 
of  his  presence.  ■  ■ 


"He  thinks  we're  going  to  a    costume 
party." 


1    "In  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer 
unto  thee,  and  will  look  up." 


"...And  after  all  the  money  I  invested 
in  apples ..." 
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From  Hoot  Qamp  to   Vietnam 


By  Lois  M.  Reed 


IT  WAS  a  typical  March  day 
in  Oregon,  and  the  dismal 
weather  matched  Curt's  mood. 
He'd  taken  a  correspondence  course 
in  order  to  graduate  at  the  semester, 
thus  getting  a  head  start  on  life  and 
his  classmates.  But  he'd  spent  the 
last  three  months  helping  his  dad, 
doing  odd  jobs,  and  occasionally 
helping  out  at  the  grocery  store. 
Even  with  that  high  school  diploma, 
there  was  nothing  available  that 
spelled  any  kind  of  a  future.  There 
wasn't  enough  money  for  college, 
and  besides,  Curt  wasn't  too  inter- 
ested in  college. 

He  threw  the  want  ads  aside  and 
running  his  fingers  through  thick 
red  hair  that  needed  cutting,  he  got 
up  and  came  directly  to  the  kitchen. 

"Mom,  for  two  cents  I'd  join  the 
service!" 

I  grabbed  two  pennies  from  the 
window  sill  and  tossed  them  to  him. 
"That  might  be  the  answer,  Curt," 


I  said.  "It  would  give  you  a  chance 
to  decide  what  you  want  to  do  with 
your  life.  You  won't  be  eighteen 
for  three  months  yet . . .  you'd  still 
be  only  twenty  when  you  get  out." 

"If  I  join  the  Air  Force,  I'd  be 
21 . . .  it's  four  years  in  the  Air 
Force  instead  of  three." 

"All  right,  you'd  still  be  a  young 
man,  Curt.  Sometimes  I  think  that's 
what  the  service  is  for ...  to  give 
you  kids  a  chance  to  find  your- 
selves." Thus  I  encouraged  my  son 
to  make  the  move  for  which  I'm 
sure  he  hated  me  many  times. 

He  did  it  fast,  as  Curt  does  every- 
thing. He  went  that  same  day  to 
Eugene  to  see  the  recruiting  officer, 
and  as  I  saw  the  lost,  bewildered 
expression  on  his  face  during  the 
hectic  days  that  followed,  my  con- 
science bothered  me. 

"Curt,  are  you  sure  this  is  what 
you  want  to  do?" 

"I'm  not  the  least  bit  sure,  Mom 
—  but  it's  too  late  to  back  out  now." 
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The  grueling  test  of  battle  helps  a  young  man  find  purpose  and 
strength  for  his  life 


FROM  the  day  he  talked  with 
the  recruiter  until  the  day  we 
put  him  on  the  bus  at  Albany, 
Oregon,  with  the  sealed  orders  in 
his  hand,  I  re-lived  three  years 
earlier  when  his  older  brother,  Rich, 
had  joined  the  Army.  It  was  the 
same;  the  confusion,  the  packing- 
wanting  to  put  in  his  bag  things  I 
knew  he  would  not  need.  His  post- 
card written  on  the  plane,  the  note 
written  the  day  he  arrived  at  Lack- 
land Air  Force  base  in  Texas . . . 
and  finally  the  letter,  trying  not  to 
sound  too  young  or  too  discouraged, 
yet  wanting  us  to  know  how  bad  it 
was. 

My  heart  ached  because  I'm 
his  mother,  as  it  had  when  Rich 
had  written  from  Fort  Ord,  Cali- 
fornia. I  wanted  to  help  him,  but 
I  was  helpless.  All  I  could  do  was 
write  him  often  and  pray.  I  let  him 
know  that  I  realized  it  was  rough, 
but  that  I  knew  he'd  make  it 
because  he's  Curt. 

I  wanted  so  much  to  spare  him 
those  first  weeks,  but  even  if  I  could 
have,  I  knew  he  needed  this  misery, 
this  feeling  so  alone  that  he  is  forced 
to  seek  out  the  One  who  is  always 
there.  Though  it  seemed  there  had 
never  been  enough  money  while  our 
four  boys  were  growing  up,  still 
there  was  always  plenty  to  eat, 
warm  clothing,  a  comfortable  house, 
and  even  a  few  luxuries.  I  know  the 
boys  many  times  considered  them- 
selves underprivileged,   but  it  was 


only  by  comparison.  There  had  been 
no  real  deprivation  or  even  discom- 
fort. Up  to  now,  things  had  been  so 
easy  and  assured  for  Curt,  there  had 
been  no  need  for  real  and  fervent 
prayer. 

It  was  four  weeks  before  he  hit 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Upon 
learning  that  he  would  not  be 
getting  the  expected  leave  after 
basic,  he  wrote  me  asking  if  I  would 
contact  the  Red  Cross,  saying  I  was 
ill,  so  he  could  get  an  emergency 
leave.  He  had  to  come  home. 

I  wrote  him  that  if  he  still  felt 
the  same  six  weeks  later,  I  would 
do  it,  but  to  please  hang  on  for  that 
long,  and  that  I  was  praying  he 
would  change  his  mind  before  the 
six  weeks  were  up.  I  knew  from 
experience  with  Rich  that  Curt  was 
near  the  crisis  and  with  that  straw 
to  cling  to,  I  felt  sure  he  would  make 
it. 

Three  weeks  later,  I  received  the 
letter  I'd  been  waiting  for  and  I 
knew  Curt  had  come  home.  Except 
for  the  different  signature  and 
branch  of  service,  it  might  have 
been  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
Rich  three  years  before.  Even  to 
the  lack  of  capital  letters,  the  lousy 
punctuation,  and  miss-spelled 
words.  I  knew  that  Curt  wouldn't 
quite  keep  this  new  feeling,  but 
neither  would  he  lose  it  all.  He  had 
found  something  he  had  to  have,  not 
only  to  endure  basic  training,  but 
in  order  to  live  in  this  crazy  mixed- 
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up  world.  He  wrote: 

Dear  Mom:  Well,  here  it  is  Sunday 
afternoon  and  I  don't  have  anything 
to  do  except  write,  so  here  goes:  I 
won't  say  I  like  it  here,  but  I  will  say 
that  it's  getting  easier  now.  I  honest- 
ly think  that  the  reason  is  that  I 
went  to  church  the  last  two  Sundays 
in  a  row,  and  it  just  plain  makes 
everything  easier.  I  don't  know  if  you 
can  understand  this  or  not,  but  here 
goes  nothing:  Since  last  Sunday,  I 
have  been  a  lot  more  calm,  and  I 
even  feel  better  than  I  have  for  a 
long  time,  too.  I  can't  explain  it . . . 
but  if  this  is  what  God  and  church 
can  do  for  me,  then  I've  been  a  long 
time  waking  up.  I  still  smoke  and  I 
do  a  lot  of  other  sins  too,  but  I  don't 
think  I'm  as  far  away  from  Him  as  I 
used  to  be. 

Well,  that's  about   all— mostly   I 

just  wanted  to  tell  someone  about  it. 

Also,  I'm  sure  I  can  take  it  all  now. 

Love  you  all, 

Curt 

THERE  WERE  good  days  and 
bad  ones  during  the  remainder 
of  his  basic  training.  There  were 
the  discouraged  letters  and  the 
happy  ones.  And  the  ones  where  he 
bragged  about  the  number  of  push- 
ups he  could  do  in  five  minutes, 
and  inviting  his  nineteen-year-old 
brother,  Russ  to  "Just  try  it!"  And 
then  there  was  the  letter  written  the 
day  he  got  his  stripe:  "Hi  fellow 
people!  Yup  —  I'm  real  'people' 
again." 

He  was  sent  to  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base  in  Colorado  after  basic,  and 
his  six  months  there  were  much  the 
same.  The  good  periods  when  he  felt 
sure  he  would  re-enlist,  making  a 


career  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  bad 
times  (usually  while  he  was  being 
restricted  to  quarters  as  punishment 
for  a  misdemeanor)  when  he  hated 
the  Air  Force.  There  were  girls,  and 
cars,  and  motorcycles,  and  requests 
for  money  which  we  were  forced  to 
turn  down.  Then  he  finally  got  the 
30-day  leave  to  come  home  before 
being  stationed  at  Victorville,  Cali- 
fornia, in  December.  He  was  tanned 
and  healthy;  he'd  had  dental  work 
done,  and  he  was  handsome.  He 
even  seemed  to  have  acquired  new 
poise  and  assurance. 

When  Curt  came  home  from 
George  AFB  a  year  later  on  pre- 
shipment  leave,  he  was  torn  between 
dread  of  his  new  assignment  and 
excitement  over  going  overseas.  He 
knew  only  that  he  would  be  going 
to  the  Philipines  for  a  brief  period. 
He  guessed  that  he  would  then  be 
sent  to  the  Vietnam  area. 

On  April  17,  we  took  him  to  the 
airport  and  waited  on  the  overhead 
ramp  as  he  boarded  the  plane.  I 
wanted  to  wave  and  throw  him  a 
kiss,  but  he  didn't  look  back  as  he 
walked  straight  and  tall  in  his 
uniform  toward  the  huge  jet.  I 
watched  the  plane  as  it  turned  at 
the  end  of  the  runway  and  lifted 
to  the  sky,  heading  toward  the 
southwest,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  I'd  shoved  him  into  the  Air 
Force,  I  cried.  He  was  my  son  and 
he  was  so  young.  And  yet  I  was  glad 
he  was  going.  When  he  called  us 
long  distance  later  that  evening  to 
let  us  know  he'd  made  the  first  part 
of  his  journey  safely,  he  said:  "Mom 
. . .  back  there  at  the  airport ...  I 
didn't  dare  look  back." 
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Two  weeks  went  by  without  a 
word,  and  then  he  wrote: 

Well,  I  finally  made  it.  It  took  me 
14  days  to  get  to  this  land  of  the  King 
Cobra,  but  I'm  here  and  'Here'  is  about 
all  I  can  tell  you  about  where  I  am.  The 
base  stinks  like  rotten  snakes  all  the 
time,  and  there  are  live  ones  all  over 
the  place.  I  can  think  of  at  least  a 
thousand     places     I'd     rather     be. 
Besides  the   snakes,   there   are   rats 
here  such  I've  never  heard  of  before! 
Some  of  'em  weigh  ten  pounds  and 
they've  got   funny   pug    noses    and 
real  big   ears.   And   the   bugs!    You 
know  how   I   hate   bugs,    and    I've 
never  seen  so  many  bugs!   Bugs  in 
bed,  bugs  at  work,  bugs  in  the  chow 
hall.  The  temperature  is  about  like 
Texas,  but  there's  no  air-conditioning 
here.  They  say  nothing   is   ever   as 
bad  as  it  seems,  but  whoever   said 
that  has  never  been  herel 
I  was  reading  his  letter  aloud  to 
a  neighbor  and  as  I  read,  she  let 
out  an  anguished  cry:  "That  poor, 
poor  boy!    How   can   you   bear   it 
thinking  of  him  over  there?"  Indeed 
my  heart  bled  for  him;    I   prayed 
for  his  safe  return,  and  I  cried  a  bit, 
but  still  I  was  glad  he  was  there. 
Only  living  under  such  conditions 
as  he   was   now   living,    could    he 
experience  enough  self-sacrifice,  de- 
privation,  and   suffering   to   make 
him  the  man  I  want  my  son  to  be. 
I  don't  like  discomfort  or  physical 
pain.  I'm  afraid  of  pain.  But  after 
three  major  operations  and  several 
illnesses,  I  have  learned  that  once 
the  pain  is  gone,  I'm  always  thank- 
ful that  I  have  suffered.  Each  bit  of 
pain  or  mental  suffering  makes  the 
freedom    from    pain    and    anguish 
sweeter.  And  though  physical  suf- 
fering and  mental  anguish,  at  the 


time  of  endurance,  seem  unbearable, 
undeserved,  and  useless,  we  have  the 
knowledge  that  "these  things  will 
pass"  and  with  their  passing  comes 
a  new  comprehension  of  their  pur- 
pose. The  knowledge  that  we're 
actually  grateful  for  having  been 
allowed  to  endure  our  period  of 
torment,  making  our  deliverance  a 
thing  of  wonder,  bringing  with  it 
peace  and  contentment,  we  could 
not  have  known  without  the  ordeal. 
Darkness  is  only  temporary,  and  is 
necessary  to  make  the  dawn  more 
brilliant. 

ON  MOTHER'S  DAY,  there 
was  a  letter  so  thin  and  brief 
that  at  first  I  was  certain  it  was 
another  request  for  financial  aid. 
Then  as  I  opened  the  envelope,  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  thoughts.  There 
were  no  cards  available  so  he  had 
written  the  note  on  a  plain  sheet  of 
paper.  It  began:  "To  my  mother  on 
Mother's  Day"  and  said  things  that 
again  brought  tears  and  which  re- 
newed my  faith  in  myself,  humanity, 
and  in  Curt. 

In  July,  his  letters  again  became 
disheartening,  and  I  knew  he  was 
undergoing  still  another  purgatory. 
He  loathes  the  place,  and  war,  and 
everything  war  stands  for.  Yet 
many  of  his  letters  were  amusing: 
"There's  only  been  one  change  in 
anything  since  I  wrote  the  last  time, 
and  that's  the  weather.  It  now  rains 
every  day  from  about  3  P.M.  to 
2  A.M.  and  it  rains  so  hard  if  you 
throw  one  of  these  pesky  bugs  out- 
side, he's  dead  before  he  hits  the 
ground.  If  he  doesn't  drown,  the 
drops  of  rain  beat  him  to  death." 
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By  August,  Curt  was  so  sick  of 
the  mud  and  the  boredom  and  the 
rain,  he  was  again  looking  for  a 
loophole  as  he  had  during  basic.  To 
add  to  his  misery,  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding with  his  fiancee  here 
at  home.  There  might  be  a  way  out 
through  a  'hardship  discharge'  if 
we  would  help  him  work  it.  But  we 
couldn't  do  it  for  him,  even  though 
he  wanted  so  desperately  to  get 
away  and  come  home.  Curt  had  to 
like  himself  in  order  to  like  the 
world  he  would  come  home  to,  and 
if  Curt  did  this  thing,  he  would  not 
like  himself. 

The  phase,  which  followed  his 
helping  clean  up  the  mess  after  a 
plane  crash  which  killed  two  Ameri- 
cans and  several  Vietnamese,  again 
passed  and  his  letters  held  no  further 
indication  of  looking  for  a  way 
"out."  He  amused  himself  and 
relieved  the  boredom  in  various 
ways— all  typical  of  Curt.  One  night 
he  brought  a  monkey  back  to  the 
barracks  with  him,  against  base 
regulations  — and  against  the 
monkey's  will.  When  Curt  got  com- 
posed, he  found  his  head  and  arms 
chewed  full  of  holes  by  an  irate 
monkey,  himself  confined  to 
quarters,  and  faced  with  a  series  of 
rabies  shots. 

He  continued  to  thunder  against 
the  rodents,  the  bugs,  and  the 
monsoon  rains,  and  then  came  the 
letter  telling  briefly  of  the  bombing 
of  their  barracks  which  killed  two 
of  his  buddies.  Yet  strange  as  it 
seems,  that  was  the  letter  which 
relieved  us  of  much  of  our  worry 
over  Curt. 

"For   some    reason,"    he    wrote, 


"I'm  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  now 
that  we're  in  the  middle  of  it.  For 
the  first  time  since  I  got  here,  I  can 

see  some  reason  for  being  here 

it  doesn't  seem  so  'pointless'  now." 
Again  I  compared  his  words  with  a 
letter  we  had  received  from  Rich  in 
Korea:  "It's  miserable,  it's  filth, 
it's  unbelievable!  It's  bugs,  and 
flies,  — the  smell  of  human  fertilizer 
—  disease  and  sweat.  It's  awful!  But 
still  I'm  glad  I'm  here,"  Rich  had 
written.  "You  can't  learn  from 
books  or  newspapers  what  it's  really 
like,  and  I'm  glad  I  know  how  some 
people  live,  so  I'll  never  be  unhappy 
or  dissatisfied  with  my  life  over 
there  in  America." 

Both  Rich  and  Curt  will  find 
happiness  and  contentment  in  many 
things  they  would  not  recognize  as 
blessings,  had  they  not  suffered  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  They  will  find 
happiness  in  such  things  as  a  body 
free  from  pain,  the  sight  of  animals 
and  humans  well-fed  and  comfort- 
able, or  merely  in  the  luxury  of 
sleep  following  real  exhaustion. 
Throughout  life,  adversity  is  not 
apt  to  throw  them. 

Like  Curt,  I  too  hate  war  and  all 
it  stands  for.  But  still  I'm  glad  he's 
there,  and  I'm  glad  Rich  spent  his 
year  in  Korea  and  his  weeks  at  Fort 
Ord.  I  hope  and  pray  that  there  is 
no  thought  of  war  when  Buzz,  now 
fourteen,  reaches  enlistment  age. 
But  I  also  hope  that  somehow  — 
through  peacetime  selective  service, 
or  a  lack  of  funds,  or  in  some  way, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  live  through 
an  utter  chaos  of  his  own,  thus 
acquiring  the  type  of  experience 
modern  society  is  unable  to  give  our 
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boys.  And  so  he  may  be  forced  to 
get  acquainted  with  his  God  early 
in  life. 

Russ,  a  year  older  than  Curt  and 
two  years  younger  than  Rich,  was 
too  ambitious  to  enlist  when  he 
received  his  high  school  diploma, 
and  went  on  to  college  with  an 
academic  scholarship.  We're  terrib- 
ly proud  of  Russ,  but  it  seems  to 
me  he  lacks  some  of  the  tolerance, 
compassion,  and  humanness  that 
have  become  a  part  of  his  brothers. 
Although  he  talks  half  jokingly  of 
not  caring  to  "wade  in  the  muck 
and  mud  of  the  rice  paddies— or 
get  shot  at  — for  those  poor  Viet- 
namese, L.B.J. ,  or  anyone,"  I  think 
deep  down,  he  feels  sort  of  left  out 


and  incomplete.  If  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again,  I'm  sure  I  would  do  the 
same.  I  would  encourage  them  to  go 
into  their  three  or  four  years  of 
service;  their  conditioning,  "grow- 
ing-up"  period. 

Let's  write  them  often.  Let's  pray 
for  them  and  appreciate  them,  and 
let's  sympathize  with  them,  but 
don't  let  us  "pity"  them.  Let's  save 
our  pity  for  the  countless  boys  in 
jails  and  prisons  and  elsewhere  who 
would  gladly  trade  places  with  our 
boys  in  Vietnam.  And  for  those 
whose  parents  have  been  unable  in 
an  age  of  luxury  and  ease,  to  make 
life  rough  enough  to  allow  them  to 
grow  up  to  be  the  men  they  might 
have  been.  ■  ■ 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  June  1966  Christian  Herald. 


'It  wasn't  easy  getting  him  here.  Quick,  do  something! ' 
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GOD'S 
MAN 
AT 
HARVARD 


By  James  C.  Hefley 


Dr.  James  Shaw 


PROFESSOR  James  Shaw  re- 
luctantly signed  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  board  of  deacons 
on  which  he  had  served  for  six 
years.  "I  feel  I  haven't  discharged 
my  responsibilities,"  he  had  written. 
4 'My  extracurricular  campus  duties 
among  students  have  taken  so  much 
of  my  time  that  I  have  had  to  miss 
many  church  meetings.  Some  mem- 
bers may  wonder  about  this." 

The  letter  was  received,  con- 
sidered, and  rejected  by  his  fellow 
deacons  at  Park  Street  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Boston.  "Non- 
sense, Jim,"  a  fellow  deacon  told 
him.  "You  are  our  missionary  with- 
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in  the  ivy  clad  walls— that's  more 
important  than  coming  to  every 
church  meeting.  We'd  like  you  to 
continue  as  a  deacon  with  your 
responsibility  to  a  campus  ministry." 

The  deacons  at  Park  Street 
Church  had  good  reason  to  reject 
Professor  Shaw's  resignation.  For 
many  of  his  twenty-one  years  on 
the  Harvard  faculty,  Dr.  Shaw  and 
his  wife,  Vera,  have  been  befriend- 
ing foreign  students  and  sharing 
with  them  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month  the  Shaws  host  a  buffet  and 
Bible  study  for  students  from  other 
lands.  About  twenty-five  to  thirty- 


five  usually  enjoy  the  meal,  then  go 
to  the  Shaw's  recreation  room  for 
Bible  study.  A  prepared  outline  is 
handed  to  the  guests  several  days 
before.  The  outline  contains  numer- 
ous questions  which  are  used  in  an 
educative  type  of  Bible  study  in 
which  all  participate. 

Dr.  Shaw,  an  associate  professor 
in  the  Harvard  School  of  Dental 
Medicine  and  director  of  a  Harvard 
research  laboratory,  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  missionary  work.  "In 
many  ways  a  scientist  is  a  mission- 
ary," he  says,  "He's  trying  to 
convince  people  of  the  value  of  his 
particular  data.  He  wants  to  distri- 
bute it  as  widely  as  possible,  so  as 
to  influence  the  thinking  and  actions 
of  scientific  investigators.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  sharing  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  I  try  to  speak  to  people 
in  specific  ways  rather  than  use  the 
shotgun  approach.  This  is  especially 
true  among  foreign  students.  A 
blunt,  straightforward  presentation 
of  the  gospel  will  brand  you  as  a 
bigot  who  is  not  much  interested  in 
them  as  people.  I  try  to  reach  them 
through  close  friendship  with  them." 

A  "long  introduction"  may  begin 
at  a  tea  given  by  the  Harvard 
medical  wives  for  foreign  students. 
Or  it  may  start  with  a  conversation 
in  a  corridor,  lab,  or  after  one  of 
Dr.  Shaw's  lectures.  After  becoming 
acquainted,  Dr.  Shaw  may  invite 
the  student  to  his  house  for  Sunday 
dinner  and  to  the  monthly  buffet 
and  Bible  study.  "We've  found  that 
foreign  students— whether  Moslem, 
Buddhist,  or  Hindu  — are  hungry 
for  human  interest  and  spiritual 
understanding,"  Dr.  Shaw  says. 


"We  befriend  them  to  the  point 
that  they  genuinely  want  to  know: 
what  is  your  religious  faith?  Then 
they  are  open  to  a  presentation  of 
the  gospel. 

"Actually  I  don't  have  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  world's  religions. 
This  has  never  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. But  they  do  expect  an  Ameri- 
can Christian  to  have  a  detailed 
understanding  of  his  own  faith. 
They  expect  a  layman  to  be  a  real 
authority  on  such  matters  as  the 
Christian  position  on  death  and  the 
resurrection.  They  have  no  respect 
for  someone  who  treats  his  faith 
casually. 

"They  also  expect  a  high  business 
ethic  among  American  Christians," 
Dr.  Shaw  adds.  "One  will  ask  a  car 
dealer,  'Are  you  a  Christian?'  The 
dealer  will  say  yes  and  sell  the 
foreigner  a  bad  car.  Then  the  stu- 
dent will  say  'Christianity  doesn't 
work.' 

"A  common  criticism  from  foreign 
students  is  that  American  Christians 
don't  act  as  if  they  are  happy.  I 
recall  a  Swiss  student  we  took  to 
church  with  us.  After  the  sermon  he 
asked,  'Why  do  the  people  look  so 
glum?  If  Christianity  is  what  your 
minister  says  it  is,  you  should  be 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.'  " 

Still,  despite  these  objections  of 
foreign  students  and  the  inconsis- 
tencies that  they  see  in  America, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  have  been 
grateful  to  see  some  come  to  believe 
in  Christ.  "Not  a  great  many,"  he 
admits,  "but  some  we  have  had 
contact  with  have  gone  back  to  their 
countries  and  are  now  teaching  the 
Bible  to  their  own  people." 
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DR.  SHAW'S  academic  work  is 
concentrated  in  the  field  of 
dental  medicine.  "Dentistry  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  a  scientifically 
oriented  profession  rather  than  a 
skilled  art,"  he  declares.  "Tooth 
decay  among  children  should  be 
solved  within  a  generation  or  two. 
Future  dentists  will  give  more  time 
to  preventing  trouble  rather  than 
repairing  and  pulling  bad  teeth. 
They  will  do  more  diagnostic  work 
and  look  for  diseases  detectable  in 
the  mouth." 

Besides  teaching  a  course  in 
nutrition  and  tutoring  graduate 
students,  Dr.  Shaw  directs  one  of 
Harvard's  many  research  laborator- 
ies. "We  use  monkeys  and  rats  as 
tools  to  understand  human  tooth 
decay  and  diseases  of  the  gum  and 
the  parts  of  the  jaws  that  support 
the  teeth,"  he  explains. 

Dr.  Shaw  finds  exploring  ivy- 
league  monkey  and  rodent  mouths 
"extremely  interesting."  He  says, 
"Many  diseases  we  find  in  animals 
fit  human  circumstances,  and  we 
can  make  tests  on  animals  in  a  few 
weeks  that  would  take  two  or  three 
years  on  humans." 

Dr.  Shaw  credits  his  high  school 
biology  teacher,  Lilian  Baker,  with 
whetting  his  appetite  for  scientific 
research.  "She  would  say  to  us, 
'Here's  a  problem  a  keen,  young 
scientist  could  solve.'  She  chal- 
lenged us  to  look  for  solutions.  I 
use  the  same  technique  with  my 
own  students." 

The  young  scientist  attended 
high  school  and  college  in  his  native 
Ontario,  Canada.  (Mrs.  Shaw  is 
also  a  native  of  Ontario.  They  fell 


in  love  at  McMaster  University  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario.) 

On  his  college  graduation  day, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  offered 
James  Shaw  a  full-supported  scholar- 
ship for  four  years  of  graduate 
study.  This  proved  to  be  a  great 
help,  since  his  father  had  died  in  an 
influenza  epidemic  shortly  after 
World  War  I. 

After  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  bi- 
ological chemistry,  Dr.  Shaw  taught 
at  Wisconsin  for  two  years  before 
going  to  Harvard  where  he  is  now 
in  his  twenty -first   year. 

"There's  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  faculty  mem- 
bers to  influence  their  students," 
he  says.  "I  feel  God  has  put  me  at 
Harvard  for  a  vital  ministry.  There 
are  many  Christian  professors  on 
university  and  college  campuses, 
but  not  nearly  enough. 

"We've  lived  through  an  era 
when  many  Christian  students  were 
urged  not  to  go  into  academic  or 
scholarly  work,  for  fear  they'd  lose 
their  faith  or  become  weakened. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  I'm  a  stronger 
Christian  as  a  result  of  the  compe- 
tition of  other  philosophies.  It  drove 
me  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  a  greater  daily  depend- 
ence upon  him  than  if  I'd  practiced 
my  profession  in  a  Christian  circle." 

Dr.  Shaw's  own  spiritual  awaken- 
ing came  after  he  became  a  Harvard 
faculty  member.  "Christianity  was 
more  of  a  membership  in  a  club  to 
me  when  I  was  growing  up,"  he 
recalls.  "I  attended  Sunday  school 
regularly,  even  stood  up  in  an 
evangelistic  meeting,  but  had  no 
concept  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
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Christian.  My  philosophy  was  that 
if  I  did  good  works,  tried  hard, 
didn't  overtly,  willfully  disobey  the 
Ten  Commandments,  then  I  would 
be  accepted  by  God.  The  more 
deeply  I  go  into  scientific  work,  the 
more  I  see  this  philosophy  in  the 
minds  of  students  and  scientists.,, 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  lifetime 
commitment  grew  out  of  a 
number  of  providential  circum- 
stances that  converged  on  him 
about  the  same  time. 

His  wife  had  been  teaching  Sun- 
day school,  and  together  they  had 
been  attending  Inter- varsity  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  conferences  in  the 
Boston  area.  He  had  also  been 
listening  to  a  godly  minister. 

Then  his  daughter,  Sandra  — age 
four,  was  stricken  with  polio.  Her 
doctor  advised,  "We've  done  all 
man  can  do." 

At  the  same  time  Christian  friends 
were  praying  and  to  the  amazement 
of  doctors  and  nurses,  Sandra  re- 
covered. Two  weeks  after  coming 
home  from  the  hospital,  she  began 
riding  her  tricycle. 

Confronted  with  his  critically  ill 
daughter  and  his  own  spiritual  need, 
Dr.  Shaw  committed  himself  fully 
to  Christ. 

Today  Sandra  is  a  healthy  19. 
The  Shaws  also  have  a  son,  Stephen 
-17. 

Speaking  from  his  own  personal 
experience  and  observation,  Dr. 
Shaw  says,  "The  gospel  can  pene- 
trate into  the  intellectual  world. 
I  When  Billy  Graham  spoke  at 
i  Harvard,  many  campus  Christians 
doubted   that   his   message    would 


get  through.  But  it  did  and  several 
Harvard  people  committed  them- 
selves to  Christ.  This  was  a  real 
boost  to  our  Harvard  Christian 
Fellowship. 

"But  a  Christian  faculty  member 
must  earn  his  salary  if  he  is  to  be 
an  effective  witness.  For  me  this 
means  faithfully  preparing  lectures, 
keeping  up  with  scientific  informa- 
tion, doing  my  committee  and  lab 
work,  and  holding  the  intellectual 
respect  of  my  students. 

"Students  at  Harvard  seem  to 
put  faculty  members  on  a  pedestal 
less  than  elsewhere.  My  students 
are  an  extremely  bright  bunch. 
Occasionally,  one  will  know  a  par- 
ticular area  of  study  better  than 
the  professor.  And  woe  to  the  pro- 
fessor who  gives  an  inaccurate  or 
incomplete  discussion  of  a  subject 
in  a  lecture.  A  campus  tradition 
allows  the  students  to  hiss  and 
scrape  their  feet.  But  students  are 
equally  quick  to  praise  the  excellent 
lecture  by  clapping  at  the  teacher. 
Sincerity  is  a  must  for  a  Christian 
faculty  member.  Students  are  quick 
to  detect  insincerity  or  superficiali- 
ty, especially  in  matters  of  faith. 
Most  students  — American  and 
foreign  — appear  to  have  a  vague 
belief  that  there  is  a  God,  but  feel 
that  he  is  too  far  away  to  be  closely 
approached  and  that  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  them.  I 
once  felt  this  way.  I  doubted  if  there 
was  anything  special  about  Jesus 
Christ  that  made  any  real  difference 
in  my  understanding  or  relationship 
to  God.  As  a  young  professor,  I 
found  it  hard  to  place  my  faith  in 
something  outside  of  myself  that  I 
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couldn't  comprehend  with  my  senses. 
"Increasingly,  however,  I  began 
to  see  that  the  detailed  design  of 
the  universe  and  especially  of  the 
human  body  didn't  just  happen. 
There  had  to  be  a  Designer.  Take 
the  enamel  of  the  tooth.  It's  com- 
posed of  95  per  cent  dead  matter, 
3  per  cent  living  protein,  and  2  per 
cent  water.  No  one  understands  the 
chemical  that  binds  the  dead  and 
living    matter    together    to     give 


strength  and  hardness. 

"But  beyond  believing  in  a 
Designer,  there  came  a  time  when 
God  in  Christ  became  real  to  me. 
Now  after  committing  myself  to 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  I  could 
have  stumbled  along  so  blindly. 
Now  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
source  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Only 
his    truth    can    make    men    free." 


From  Adventurers  With  God  by  James  C.  Hefley  (Zondervan  Pub- 
lishing House.  1967.  $2.50).  Reprinted  with  permission. 


^%s 


"Notice  how  much  extra  they  charge  for  translating  hamburger  into 
French?" 
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The  Citizen  and  War 


By  Elmer  H.  Ammerman 


An  Army  chaplain  whose  son  is  in  Vietnam  discusses  the  questions 
we're  all  asking  ...  Is  it  worthwhile?  Is  war  ever  justified? 


MANY  young  men  in  military 
service  in  America  today  are 
faced  with  serious  questions  about 
war  and  the  taking  of  human  life. 
Their  families  also  are  asking  them- 
selves these  questions.  There  is  no 
easy  answer.  We  can  never  feel  easy 
about  the  taking  of  human  life, 
regardless  of  the  circumstances.  We 
must  always  remember  that  God 
loves  not  only  us,  but  he  also  loves 
our  enemies.  We  cannot  escape  the 
need  to  search  for  answers,  even 
though  we  may  never  be  fully 
satisfied  with  any  answer  concern- 
ing the  frustrations  of  war. 

There  are  basically  three   view- 
points that  can  be  taken: 


1.  Participation  in  war  is  a  citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

Some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  "My  country,  right  or  wrong, 
but  still  my  country."  Those  who 
hold  this  position  in  general  believe 
that  when  one's  country  is  at  war, 
the  citizen's  total  responsibility  is 
to  obey.  If  this  means  engaging  in 
active  combat  and  taking  human 
life,  it  is  their  obligation  to  do  so. 
If  force  is  required  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  then  the  citizen  should 
be  willing  to  use  force. 

This  may  mean  that  nations  and 
other  social  groups  operate  on  a 
lower  moral  level  than  individuals. 
Certainly  they  operate  on  a  lower 


Chaplain  Ammerman  was  at  the  U.S.  Army  School  Center,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  46216;  he  is  on  orders  for  Vietnam  in  September. 
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level  than  the  more  morally  ad- 
vanced members  of  that  group.  But 
the  question  arises,  "Should  the 
individual  lower  his  standards  to 
that  of  the  group?"  And  those  in 
this  first  category  would  answer, 
"Yes,  if  necessary  to  preserve 
society." 

What  about  responsibility  for  the 
deeds  committed  during  war?  Can 
the  individual,  in  good  conscience, 
shift  the  responsibility  for  his  de- 
cisions to  his  country?  After  all,  in 
a  democracy  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility must  ultimately  come  back 
to  rest  upon  the  individual  citizens. 
We  are  still  left  with  the  plaguing 
question  of  how  can  there  be  any 
lifting  of  the  moral  level  of  a  nation 
if  all  its  citizens  subordinate  their 
individual  consciences  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  state? 

2.  War  is  wrong   and   participation 
in  war  is  wrong. 

Persons  taking  this  view  are 
called  pacifists  or  conscientious 
objectors.  There  are  many  degrees 
of  pacifism,  and  many  motives  for 
conscientious  objection  to  war. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  description 
of  a  typical  conscientious  objector. 

Some  would  stop  just  short  of  the 
taking  of  human  life.  Others  object 
to  any  participation,  even  in  an 
indirect  way,  such  as  paying  taxes, 
or  even  any  productive  labor  in  the 
nation  that  is  in  a  war.  These  last 
mentioned  are  the  "absolutists," 
"the  idealists,"  "the  perfectionists." 
But  is  not  pacifism  of  the  last 
category  indeed  anarchy?  And  we 
know  that  no  society  can  survive 
with  anarchy. 

There  are  others  who  would  say 


that  participation  in  war  is  wrong, 
but  would  fall  in  between  the  ab- 
solutists and  the  ones  who  would 
stop  just  short  of  taking  of  human 
life.  They  might  serve  as  medics,  or 
in  some  administrative  or  support 
role  of  the  military. 

3.  Participation  in  war  is  only  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

While  we  live  in  an  evil  world 
many  of  our  choices  will  not  be 
between  an  unmixed  good  on  one 
hand  and  an  unmixed  evil  on  the 
other.  Many  decisions  will  be  in  the 
gray  area.  This  may  mean  that  the 
best  choice  possible  will  be  the  one 
that  involves  the  maximum  of  good 
and  the  minimum  of  evil.  Persons 
in  this  second  category  concerning 
war  maintain  it  will  always  belong 
in  the  gray  area. 

War  may  be  considered  inevitable 
because  of  the  nature  of  man  and  his 
will  to  power.  Or  because  of  the 
dominance  of  sin  in  human  society. 
Or  again,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  state  as  an  instrument  of  power. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  eliminate  war, 
at  least  not  in  our  present  level  of 
civilization.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  nations  and  people  who  will 
not  settle  their  differences  except 
by  the  use  of  force.  This  means  any 
nation  that  refuses  to  fight  would 
simply  be  over-run  or  liquidated. 

The  implication  of  the  above  is 
that  the  lesser  of  two  evils  approach 
should  be  considered  temporary.  It 
is  an  approach  that  we  must  use 
now,  but  we  should  look  for  a  time 
when  we  can  do  better. 

Now,  the  way  of  religion  in 
America  is  the  way  of  love;  yes,  even 
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absolute  love.  But  if  love  cannot 
be  applied  at  present  in  all  cases, 
then  equal  justice  is  the  next  al- 
ternative. Force  will  of  necessity 
have  to  be  applied  to  effect  this 
justice.  And  when  force  is  applied  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  in  war,  then 
innocent  persons  will  be  hurt.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  pertinent  here  to 
ask  the  question,  "Who  is  innocent, 
and  who  not  innocent?" 

We  might  ask  the  question, 
"Would  our  President  commit  mur- 
der?" And  the  obvious  answer  is 
no.  But  on  the  other  hand,  would 
he  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  order  men  into  battle 
where  they  will  certainly  kill?  Yes!! 
Here  then  we  see  a  dilemma  of  life 
and  of  sin,  when  we  in  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  of  our  office 
must  do  that  which  apart  from  this 
official  reason  would  be  absolutely 
wrong. 

The  pacifist  would  say  that  war 
cannot  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils  as 
war  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  But 
is  not  tyranny  worse  than  war?  And 


on  occasion  at  least,  is  not  the  only 
certain  alternative  to  tyranny 
engaging  in  war? 

Should  we  turn  the  other  cheek 
—  go  the  "second  mile"?  — give  the 
persons  who  would  "take  our  coat 
our  cloak  also"?  Yes,  but  — if  we 
were  walking  along  a  dark  street 
with  our  wife  and  our  sister  and 
thugs  grabbed  our  wife,  assaulted 
and  raped  her;  would  we  give  these 
thugs  our  sister  also?  Or  would  we 
defend  our  wife  even  to  taking  of 
life  or  of  losing  our  own? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember 
that  there  is  no  completely  right 
way  to  take  human  life.  God  is  the 
giver  of  life,  and  he  should  be  the 
one  to  decide  when  it  is  called  back 
to  himself,  the  giver.  We  must  live 
with  ourselves,  and  this  means  that 
we  will  differ  with  some  of  those 
around  us.  Let  us  have  charity  in 
this,  and  remember  that  we  should 
love  those  of  our  own  land  who  may 
differ  with  us  on  war,  even  as  we  are 
to  love  our  enemies. 


Prayer,  in  its  simplest  definition,  is  simply  a  wish  turned  Godward. 

—  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  highway  of  fear  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  route  to  defeat. 

—  Wm.  L.  Brownell  in  Quote. 

It  is  not  how  much  we  have,  but  how  much  we  enjoy  what  we  have 
that  makes  us  happy.  —  Rae  Cross  in  Houston  Times. 


From  One  of  Our  Writers 

I'm  very  much  impressed  with  your  little  magazine,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  my 

i    story  in  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary  edition 

-J.  J.  Yoder,  1781  Drake  Dr.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
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IN  MEMORIAM: 

To  Six  Struck  Down  in  Service 


By  James  L.  Johnson 


THERE  IS  usually  much  to  say 
about  the  young  soldier  in  a 
community.  He  may  be  in  trouble 
or  he  may  be  distinguishing  himself 
by  services  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity. It  may  be  his  own  home- 
town that  he  is  serving;  chances  are 
it  is  a  community  far  from  his  own. 
He  is  always  recognized  as  "a 
soldier/'  He  cannot  escape  it!  Often 
he  tries  to  go  incognito,  but  he  is 
known.  Though  there  are  times  when 
he  gets  rowdy,  there  are  times  when 
he  is  simply  there;  there  are  times 
when  he  reveals  himself  by  serving 
a  neighborhood.  He  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

What  is  he?  Who  are  these  men 
we  are  here  today  to  honor.  .  .  . 
SP4  Kenneth  G.  Steiner,  PFC 
Anthony  B.  Evans,  PFC  Marvin  D. 
Harrison,  PVT  Charles  M.  Whaley, 
PVT  Charles  P.  Oliver  and  PVT 
Paul  D.  Briggs.  They  are  no  more 
yet  no  less  than  the  kid  next  door, 
or  the  fellow  down  the  block.  They 


are  men  of  the  United  States  Army 
struck  down  in  service. 

No  memorial  services  have  ever 
been  conducted  in  respect  of  men 
who  have  more  right  to  be  so 
honored  than  these  men.  Though 
the  task  seemed  small,  it  was  a 
mission. 

It  is  right  to  sing  praises  to  the 
battlefield  hero  but  we  must  not 
muffle  the  song  to  those  fallen  at 
home  in  tasks  less  glorious,  yet  no 
less  worthy. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  these  men  — Steiner,  Evans, 
Harrison,  Whaley,  Oliver,  and 
Briggs— there  comrades,  are  typical 
of  this  kind  of  service.  No  cries 
down  through  history,  like  "follow 
me"  or  "Geronimo,"  capture  the 
spirit  of  these  men.  No  formations 
of  aircraft  overhead  lifting  the  heart 
to  swells  of  grandeur  portray  these 
men.  There  are  no  great  cavalry 
charges  in  their  histories  .  .  .  but  a 
long  and  ever-increasing  list  of  jobs 
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Six  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  soldiers 
from  the  77th  Engineer  Port  Construc- 
tion Company  were  accidentally  electro- 
cuted last  June  while  engaged  in  a 
community  assistance  project  in  North 
Springfield,  Va. 

The  77th  had  responded  to  a  request 
from  the  Springfield  Little  League  for 
assistance;  and  a  14-man  detail  had 
completed  installation  of  electric  light 
poles  to  the  right  and  left  of  home  plate. 

The  final  project  was  the  raising  of  a 
50-foot  metal  flagpole.  Six  men  were 
working  with  this  when  the  pole  fell 
across  high  tension  wires  and  they  were 
all  executed. 

The  six  men  were:  PVT  Paul  D. 
Briggs;  PVT  Anthony  B.  Evans;  PFC 
Marvin  D.  Harrison;  PVT  Charles  P. 
Oliver;  SP4  Kenneth  Steiner;  and  PVT 
Charles  Whaley. 

The  eulogy  given  these  men  by  Chap- 
lain (CPT)  James  L.  Johnson  of  Fort 
Belvoir  expresses  the  profound  convic- 
tions of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  face 
of  death — anywhere. 


well  done.  Work  and  more  work, 
white  sheets,  mud,  dust,  gravel, 
sweat  and  another  hard  day's  wTork 
best  portrays  these  men  and  their 
buddies. 

A  typical  picture  of  one  of  these 
is  that  of  a  tired  engineer  soldier 
sitting  in  the  dust  beside  the  road 
he  just  finished.  Or  one  standing  in 
the  shallows  beside  a  landing  slip  or 
dock  he  has  just  completed  watch- 
ing the  men  and  material  move  up. 
Or  he  may  be  observed  frequently 
standing  back  admiring  a  school- 
house  or  playground   he   has   just 


built.  Proudly  he  calls  it  civic  action; 
here  he  calls  it  community  service. 

Why  does  he  work  and  serve  with 
distinction  in  Springfield,  or  Goshen, 
or  Korea,  or  Vietnam;  in  communi- 
ties other  than  his  own?  Why  does 
he  work  so  hard  and  well  repairing 
schools,  playgrounds  and  building 
Boy  Scout  camps?  For  money? 
There  is  none!  For  glory?  There  is 
little  of  that  around!  With  little 
"crusaders'  zeal"  to  drive  him,  what 
makes  him  do  it  and  do  it  well, 
beyond  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  uniform? 

The  real  answer  must  lie  deep  in 
the  tissues  of  whatever  is  the  sub- 
stance that  keeps  this  land  together. 
It  must  have  something  to  do  with 
parents  and  teachers,  with  religious 
faith,  4-H  Clubs,  Boy  Scout  troops 
and  neighborhood  centers  like  the 
one  these  men  worked  on.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
team,  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  one's 
comrades.  It  has  to  do  with  a  man's 
implicit  belief  in  his  country  and 
his  natural  belief  in  himself  as  a 
person. 

It  is  a  worthy  thing  that  these 
men  have  done,  and  that  their  com- 
rades will  continue  to  do.  It  is 
especially  heartening  to  us  when  we 
realize  they  sometimes  experience 
considerable  difficulties:  they  live 
away  from  home;  they  work  long 
hours;  they  gain  little  recognition. 

Memorial  services  are  a  sort  of 
impersonal  symbol  of  something 
intensely  personal,  but  they  provide 
the  rest  of  us  who  are  not  covered 
with  mud  and  weariness  or  taken  in 
death,  an  opportunity  to  pay  a 
measure  of  respect. 
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Our  purpose  could  be  to  simply 
pay  respect  to  these  men  by  sitting 
quietly  then  departing;  but  we  can 
pay  a  deeper  respect,  not  only  to 
them  but  to  all  departed  and  suffer- 
ing comrades  at  arms  by  resolving 
to  learn  from  this  moment  of  med- 
itation. This  is  not  the  end.  Time 
moves  on,  like  a  never  ending 
stream.  Remember  the  lines  from 
The  Rubaiyat: 

The    Moving    Finger    writes;    and, 

having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all   your   Piety   nor 

Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a 
Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word 

of  it. 

Once  we  act  we  can  either  learn 
from  the  experience  and  amend 
ourselves  or  continue  to  weep  over 
things  we  cannot  change.  We  need 
to  face  the  fact  that  evil,  such  as 
death,  illness,  frustration,  poverty, 
suffering,  and  fear  are  part  of  our 
world.  We  cannot  end  them,  nor 
prevent  them,  nor  overcome  them. 
Here  and  now  let  us  face  the  world 
as  it  is  in  reality,  face  it  with 
determination  to  live  with  it,  face  it 
with  resolve  to  seek  answers  to  our 
problems,  not  escape  them.        ■  ■ 
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Teek-a-Boo!" 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

Ad  in  a  farmers'  magazine:  WANTED: 
a  dairy-farm  employee.  Must  not  have  any 
bad  habits — smoke,  drink,  or  eat  mar- 
garine.— Ulster  Education. 

"If  you  had  to  choose  between  marry- 
ing for  love  or  money,  Jane,  which  would 
you  choose?"  asked  her  friend. 

"Love,  I  expect,"  replied  Jane.  "I 
always  seem  to  do  the  wrong  thing." 
— Capper's  Weekly. 


SOME  RESEMBLANCE 

"Your  baby  certainly  is  a  cute 
little  rascal,"  said  the  admiring 
visitor.  "Does  he  take  after  his 
father?" 

"In  a  way,"  answered  the  mother. 
"His  father  is  not  quite  as  cute  — but 
more  of  a  rascal."  —  Baptist  Courier. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  8,  10,  Dallas  Cowboys;  page  12, 
National  Institute  of  Health;  pages  26- 
29,  U.S.  Army;  pages  59-61,  U.S.  Army 
and  U.S.  Navy. 
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The  Rugged  Eleven 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  to  football,  I  ask?  The  game  has 
changed  so  much  from  the  good  old  rugged  sport  that  some- 
times, to  my  estimation,  it  has  lost  its  "sportiness."  The  game  of 
today  has  two  separate  squads,  one  for  offense  and  one  for  defense. 
Coaches  have  a  special  punter  or  kicker  — they  just  use  him  for  kick- 
offs  or  points-after-touchdowns.  They  even  use  soccer  players  for  just 
such  plays.  The  way  the  game  is  played  today  this  kicker  (if  he's  really 
good)  can  kick  from  perhaps  40  to  30  yards  from  the  goal  post  and 
win  the  game  without  even  ever  being  tackled  or  touched! 

The  equipment  is  so  made  that  you  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
players  don't  resemble  the  knights  of  old  with  their  shining  armor. 
They  wear  specially  designed  plastic  helmets,  leather  and  plastic 
shoulder  pads,  specially  designed  face  guards,  special  pads  for  their 
hips  and  legs,  and  even  special  shoes.  Today  the  coaches  confer  with 
other  associates  with  specially  designed  radios  during  a  game.  Think 
it  over.  Again  I  ask  you,  what's  happened  to  football? 

The  reason  I  ask  this  question  is  I'm  wondering  if  you  have  ever 
heard  or  read  about  the  Sewanee  football  team  from  the  University 
of  the  South.  This  rugged  football  squad  of  1899  was  undefeated  and 
had  five  remaining  games  to  go.  They  were  to  play  these  games 
against  five  of  the  most  powerful  teams  in  the  country  in  five  different 
cities  many  miles  apart  in  only  six  days!  Their  first  game  was  against 
undefeated  Texas  University.  When  it  was  over,  Sewanee  walked 
off  the  field  the  victors,  winning  12  to  0.  The  next  day,  after  traveling 
by  horse  and  wagon  with  little  rest,  the  team  was  pitted  against 
Texas  A&M.  They  beat  this  powerhouse  by  the  lopsided  score  of 
32  to  0. 

After  another  long  ride  by  wagon  the  rugged  team  played  its  third 
consecutive  game  in  three  days  against  Tulane  University.  When 
the  final  whistle  blew  the  score  was  23  to  0  in  favor  of  Sewanee! 

The  fourth  day  was  Sunday.  The  squad  took  time  off  for  prayer 
and  well-deserved  rest.  The  next  day  they  clobbered  undefeated 
Louisiana  State  University  by  34  to  0!  Mississippi  State  was  also 
defeated  12  to  0!  All  these  powerhouses  couldn't  score  against 
Sewanee,  who  played  with  only  11  men  — no  substitutes!  What  a 
rugged  team!  — Mario  De  Marco 
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By  Betty  Parks 


THE  KID  stood  there  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  airport  dressed 
in  an  old  pair  of  cords,  wearing  his  school  letterman's  jacket. 
Under  his  arm  he  had  a  small  zippered  bag  containing  his  razor, 
toothbrush,  and  a  change  of  underwear. 

Without  his  car,  without  his  other  prized  possessions  he  appeared 
stripped  and  vulnerable.  He  was  all  keyed  up  and  talking  too  much, 
laughing  a  bit  too  loudly.  Just  as  he  started  to  board  the  big  plane, 
something  — fear  perhaps— flickered  momentarily  in  his  eyes. 

Then,  he  grinned  again,  and  he  and  the  other  kids  were  herded 
into  the  plane.  He  was  starting  out  on  an  old  adventure.  His  father 
had  done  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  his  grandfather  twenty-five 
years  before  that. 

The  plane  climbed  sharply  and  soared  off  into  the  night.  At  San 
Francisco  twelve  of  the  boys  left  the  group.  Two  restless  hours  later 
the  other  twelve,  including  the  boy,  were  airborne  once  more. 

At  Los  Angeles  there  were  two  more  hours  of  waiting. 

At  midnight  they  took  off  again  bound  for  Houston,  Texas.  Here 
the  pause  was  brief.  Now  the  kids  were  tired  and  the  excitement  had 
died.  They  slept,  talked  quietly,  or  stared  into  the  night  feeling 
the  first  pangs  of  loneliness. 

They  landed  at  dawn,  emerging  into  the  sticky,  humid,  warm  air 
of  a  Louisiana  spring  and  found  it  smelling  mustily  of  age.  Up  until 
now  they  had  traveled  first-class. 

From  here  on  the  accommodations  would  be  more  akin  to  steerage. 

And  when  they  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  base  — tired,  un- 
shaven, uncomfortable  in  the  unfamiliar  climate,  and  into  the  barren 
barracks  they  all  knew  that  they  would  see  nothing  beyond  those 
gates  for  a  month.  To  the  kid,  the  thought  was  a  little  disturbing. 

In  the  days  ahead  he  was  ill  from  all  the  shots.  He  learned  the  stark 
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A  boy  becomes  a  man  in  military  service 


facts  about  KP,  how  to  clean  a  latrine,  how  to  police  an  area.  He  felt 
physical  and  mental  exhaustion.  He  learned  the  fine  art  of  griping. 
He  grinned  when  he  thought  of  the  fact  that  his  father  would  say  the 
Army  was  a  lot  easier  now  than  it  had  been  twenty-five  years  ago. 

On  this  first  pass  he  learned  that  the  town  surrounding  the  base 
held  prostitutes,  taxi-drivers,  and  others  bent  on  obtaining  his  piti- 
fully small  paycheck.  He  was  upset,  but  took  it  in  his  stride.  He 
thanked  God  for  the  spiritual  strength  he  had  got  from  home  and 
church. 

He  began  to  get  the  feel  of  routine  and  discipline  and  order.  He 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  intricate  tangles  of  Army  red  tape.  He  liked 
the  feel  of  the  uniform.  He  enjoyed  retreat. 

When  he  had  left  the  airport  he  was  just  one  of  a  bunch  of  kids 
—  now  he  and  the  others  were  addressed  as  men.  He  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  a  part  of  something  important  and  he  took  pride  in  that  feeling. 

Civilian  life,  in  retrospect,  seemed  pretty  aimless  as  he  had  lived 
it.  He  forgot,  in  time,  to  feel  homesick  and  he  forgot  about  himself. 
Somehow  he  suddenly  discovered  he  was  a  soldier,  and  it  wasn't  a 
bad  thing  at  all.  In  fact,  it  felt  pretty  good.  ■  ■ 


*Au 


That's  a  nasty  cough  you've  got  there,  Martha!' 
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The  Church's  New  Frontiers 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


THE  CHURCH  is  a  lively 
corpse!"  This  was  what  a 
Christian  woman  said  recently  when 
she  heard  the  not  uncommon  ob- 
servation that  the  church  is  dead, 
but  just  won't  fall  down.  The 
Christian  woman  is  right.  If  the 
church  is  dead,  it  shows  more  vital- 
ity, more  recuperative  powers  and 
strength  than  anything  dead  should! 
Actually  again  and  again  in  history 
the  church  — institutional  Christian- 
ity—dies to  outworn  forms  and 
obsolete  functions  only  to  rise  like 
her  Founder  and  Lord,  reborn  and 
stronger. 

What  Do  We  Mean  By  the  Church? 

We  mean  "the  great  church," 
sometimes  as  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
called  "the  holy,  catholic  church." 
Let  no  stout  (or  thin)  Protestant 
be  put  off  by  that  word  "catholic." 
"Catholic"  with  a  small  "c"  means 


universal,  and  Christians  of  every 
name  and  type  and  form  of  worship 
are  in  this  universal  church  em- 
braced. 

The  church  in  this  general,  inclu- 
sive meaning  is  what  Paul  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  the  church  as  "the 
body  of  Christ."  A  body  consists  of 
many  parts,  all  needed,  differing  in 
size,  appearance,  function,  but  all 
essential  to  the  healthy  functioning 
of  the  body.  This  figure  of  speech 
also  reminds  us  that  the  body  is  the 
carrier  of  the  mind  and  soul.  So, 
the  church  is  the  carrier  or  expres- 
sion of  Christ's  mind  and  soul  and 
will. 

An  early  church  leader  declared 
that  where  Christ  is,  there  is  the 
church.  Christ  is  alive  in  the  world 
today  as  in  all  the  days  since  his 
resurrection.  Therefore  his  body,  the 
company  of  his  followers  which 
make  up  the  redeemed  and  redemp- 


Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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tive  community,  lives  also.  This 
mystical  body  of  Christ  must  have 
visible  expression;  otherwise  the 
church  would  be  a  misty,  remote 
"something"  not  very  meaningful 
or  helpful  to  flesh  and  blood  crea- 
tures such  as  ourselves. 

Nothing  can  be  really  true  for 
most  of  us  until  it  becomes  local. 
Therefore  the  living  church  takes  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  in 
congregations,  in  churches,  in 
military  chapels,  cathedrals,  store- 
front churches  in  slums.  Do  not 
write  off  this  institutional  expres- 
sion of  the  mind  and  will  and  heart 
of  the  living  Christ. 

It  is  really  absurd  to  say  we  can 
be  Christian  in  any  full,  creative 
sense  without  being  in  the  church. 
Solitary  or  private  religion  is  not 
Christianity.  We  must  be  actively 
within  the  communion,  or  commun- 
ity or  fellowship  of  Christians.  We 
believe  in  the  church,  "the  com- 
munion of  saints."  In  the  New 
Testament  meaning  of  the  word, 
"saints"  does  not  mean  perfect 
people,  or  just  those  who  have  died 
and  entered  into  the  next  dimension 
of  eternal  life.  In  the  Scriptures  a 
"saint"  is  a  Christian,  a  person  "in 
Christ,"  loyal  to  Christ,  obedient 
to  Christ's  commands.  Paul  even 
sent  greetings  to  "the  saints  in 
Caesar's  household,"  where  it  must 
have  taken  considerable  discipline 
and  loyalty  to  the  Lord  to  be 
Christian. 

When  we  say  the  church  is  holy 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  perfect, 
but  somehow  called  out,  separated 
from  those  who  do  not  keep  the 
faith,  who  fail  to  run  the    course 


looking  to  Jesus  as  the  divine  Com- 
mander, and  who  do  not  fight  the 
good  fight  for  Christ's  kind  of  life 
and  world.  A  responsible  citizen 
wishing  to  defend  his  country  from 
her  enemies  must  enlist  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  created  for 
defense.  So  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  enlist  in  a  unit  of  the 
Lord's  army. 

The  Renewal  Proceeds  in  Our  Time 

One  of  the  exciting  facts  of  the 
present  time  is  the  renewal  of  the 
church's  life.  New  structures,  dif- 
ferent ways  of  transmitting  the  good 
news  of  God's  love  in  Christ,  new 
ways  of  worship  and  witness  are 
being  shaped  before  our  eyes.  It  is 
as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  commanded  (as 
indeed  He  has)  the  followers  of 
Christ:  "Come  alive  in  your  gener- 
ation. New  occasions  and  new 
challenges  teach  new  duties.  Update 
your  programs.  You  are  saved  to 
serve  all  God's  children  in  ways 
effective  in  these  swinging,  soaring 
sixties  of  the  twentieth  century." 

Creator  of  Tension 

Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy of  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  says  that  "the  church  is 
the  creator  of  tension  ...  it  comes 
to  bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword." 
What  does  he  mean?  Is  this  spiritual 
leader  correct?  He  means  that  the 
church  is  a  healer,  a  giver  of  deep 
peace  at  the  center,  a  source  of 
comfort,  but  that  the  church  is  also 
like  her  Lord,  not  only  a  pillow  for 
the  weary  but  a  spur  to  the  apathetic 
or  laggard. 

When  the  church  obeys  her  Lord, 
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she  disturbs  the  complacent,  arouses 
the  apathetic,  and  inevitably  causes 
some  persons  and  groups  to  view  the 
church's  actions  with  dismay  and 
alarm.  True,  not  all  that  Christians 
say  and  do  through  and  in  the 
church  is  wise  or  completely  Chris- 
tian. Sometimes  we  who  are  called 
to  speak  the  truth  in  love  mute  the 
love,  and  shout  our  condemnation 
of  injustice  with  something  too 
close  to  hatred  or  hostility.  More- 
over, resistance  to  change  charac- 
terizes many  if  not  most  human 
beings. 

Thank  God  that  the  church  is 
alive,  that  the  church  is  involved  in 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights  and 
equal  responsibilities  for  all  God's 
children.  In  Bernard  Shaw's  memor- 
able play,  St.  Joan,  a  weak  French 
princeling  found  Joan's  call  to  fight 
for  the  right  disturbing.  "I  wish," 
he  said,  "she  would  shut  up  or  go 
home."  But  she  refused  to  do  either, 
and  saved  the  soul  of  her  nation. 
The  church  also  declines  to  shut  up 
in  the  face  of  inhumanity,  injustice, 
cruelty,  ignorance,  superstition. 
Thank  God  by  whose  grace  she 
lives,  that  the  church  despite  all  its 
blunders  and  sins  and  frailties,  is 
no  chameleon  taking  its  color  from 
the  particular  society  or  group  in 
which  it  operates. 

Some  New  Frontiers 

In  our  own  time  the  church  in  all 
its  branches  has  moved  out  of  its 
own  fortress  to  where  the  action  is 
on  behalf  of  civil  rights.  Many 
church  members  wish  that  the 
church  would  stay  with  what  they 
call  the  spiritual  task.  But  "spiritual" 
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must  not  be  too  narrowly  defined. 
"Spiritual"  includes  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  their  houses,  their 
schools,  their  jobs,  their  freedom  to 
become  the  best  they  can  become. 

Again,  the  church  through  at 
least  an  informed,  resolute  minority, 
became  and  remains  involved  in 
providing  food  and  clothing,  medi- 
cine and  other  medical  help,  for 
those  in  desperate  need  of  such 
necessities.  Church  World  Service, 
"CARE,"  the  churches'  collection 
and  distribution  of  good  clothing 
to  those  in  many  parts  of  the 
planet  who  have  little  or  nothing, 
are  examples  of  this  concern. 

To  be  a  Christian,  said  a  Christian 
a  few  generations  ago  with  sharp 
insight,  is  to  care.  Caring  is  costly. 
There  is  always  not  only  a  price-tag 
but  a  cross  at  the  heart  of  Christian 
caring.  A  cross  for  the  Christian 
is  a  shouldered  burden  you  do  not 
have  to  carry  but  which  you  volun- 
teer to  bear  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  for  the  sake  of  others  for  whom 
he  also  died. 

It  is  true  that  the  church  often 
starts  and  promotes  causes  which 
so-called  secular  or  government 
agencies  take  over.  The  Peace 
Corps  and  the  A.I.D.  are  doing 
much  more  than  the  church  can  do 
because  such  agencies  have  much 
more  money.  However,  they  are 
doing  what  the  churches  have  been 
doing  for  a  long  time  to  help  meet 
human  need.  So,  at  home  in  our 
own  United  States,  social  welfare 
agencies  sponsored  by  government 
or  community  charitable  agencies 
do  what  once  only  the  church  did. 


But  this  is  part  of  the  glory  of  the 
church,  that  she  initiates  what 
others  carry  on,  that  she  demon- 
strates what  must  be  attempted 
until  more  resourceful  groups  or 
agencies  begin  to  do  it. 

Jesus  our  Lord,  founder  and  head 
of  the  church,  said  that  his  follow- 
ers, his  church  — are  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Through 
its  services  of  worship,  its  teaching 
of  young  and  old,  its  pastoral  care 
of  the  troubled,  the  sick  in  mind 
and  body,  its  fellowship  of  the  con- 
cerned and  loving,  the  church  meets 
our  deep  personal  needs.  Few  of  us 
could  carry  on  in  social  tasks  if  we 
did  not  have  the  spiritual  resources 
to  hold  on.  When  we  seek  life's 
meaning,  when  we  need  to  have  our 
guilt  dissolved  and  to  realize  for- 
giveness, when  we  need  comfort, 
when  we  are  shaken  by  some  dear 
one's  death,  the  church  brings  us 
to  One  who  is  the  answer  to  our 
deep  interior  needs.  (See  John  14:1.) 

When  we  want  guidance  for  per- 
plexing situations  the  church  gives 
us  the  Book  of  vision  and  of  life 


we  call  the  Bible.  When  we  are 
tempted  to  despair  about  the  tri- 
umph of  the  right,  the  church  bids 
us  lift  up  our  eyes  and  our  hearts 
to  the  Lord  of  life  and  history  who 
must  reign  and  who  is  even  now 
moving  from  this  planet's  D-Day 
to  the  V-Day  of  God. 

True,  the  church  as  Christ's  in- 
strument stands  in  judgment  on  us 
and  on  our  society.  Notwithstanding 
its  weakness  and  sins  it  must  be 
divine  as  well  as  human.  It  has 
survived  all  mankind's  sins.  You 
and  I  can  find  within  the  church 
the  standards,  the  priorities,  the 
values,  the  resources  to  serve  with 
Christ  in  his  remaking  of  our  human 
society.  Wherever  we  go,  Christ 
through  his  church  is  there,  a  light 
in  our  darkness,  the  salt  that  keeps 
life  sweet  and  healthy,  a  power  in 
our  weakness.  As  the  famous  Greek 
patriot,  Pericles,  said  long  ago  of 
his  beloved  Athens  so  we  say  of  the 
church:  Think  what  she  may  become 
and  be  worthy  of  her  and  of  her 
Lord. 


PEN  POINTS 
Faith  is  not  trying  to  believe  something  regardless  of  the  evidence.  Faith 
is  daring  to  do  something  regardless  of  consequences. — Sunshine  Magazine. 

The  boy  who  got  a  wrist  watch  when  he  was  graduated  from  high  school,  now 
has  a  son  who  wears  one  to  kindergarten. — Grit. 

Impossible  is  a  word  to  be  found  only  in  the  dictionary  of  fools. — Quote. 

The  secret  of  economy  is  to  live  as  cheaply  the  first  few  days  after  payday  as 
you  lived  the  last  few  days  before. — Changing  Times. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


The  ever-living  Christ  makes  the  never-dying  church.  — Episcopal 
Bishop. 

American  families  today  don't  seem  to  live  in  the  same  place.  They 
merely  sleep  in  the  same  house.  — Martin  Niemoeller. 

Shed  no  tears  over  your  lack  of  early  advantages.  No  really  great 
man  ever  had  any  advantages  that  he  himself  did  not  create.— 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

If  you  want  to  be  original,  be  yourself.  God  never  made  two  people 
exactly  alike.—  Sunsh ine  Magazine. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  luck.  The  harder  I  work  the  more  of  it  I 
seem  to  have.  — Coleman  Cox. 

Those  who  wish  to  sing  always  find  a  song.  — Swedish  Proverb. 

Nothing  transforms  anyone  as  much  as  changing  from  a  negative 
to  a  positive  attitude.— Sunshine  Magazine. 

Doing  an  injury  puts  you  below  your  enemy;  revenging  one  makes 
you  even  with  him;  forgetting  it  sets  you  above  him.  — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

He  who  trusts  men  will  make  fewer  mistakes  than  he  who  distrusts 
them.  — Camillo  di  Cavour. 

When  skill  and  love  work  together,  expect  a  masterpiece.  — John 
Ruskin. 

It  is  not  what  we  take  up,  but  what  we  give  up,  that  makes  us  rich. 
—  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

A  year  of  self-surrender  will  bring  larger  blessings  than  fourscore 
years  of  selfishness.  —  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Ecumenism  in  Books 

A  new  expression  of  the  ecumen- 
ical spirit  was  voiced  recently  when 
two  major  religious  publishers,  The 
Bethany  Press,  publishing  division 
of  the  Christian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, Disciples  of  Christ  and  the 
United  Church  Press,  publication 
division  of  United  Church  of  Christ, 
announced  their  joint  publication 
program.  Heretofore,  denomination- 
al houses  have  "cooperated. "  Now 
they  are  beginning  to  act  jointly. 

The  joint  announcement  was 
made  by  Dr.  Orville  W.  Wake, 
President,  Christian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, and  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Garner, 
General  Secretary,  Division  of 
Publication,  United  Church  Board 
for  Homeland  Ministries. 

The  Cost  of  Life 

Every  single  day  of  every  week 
of  every  month,  at  least  30,000 
children  die  of  "natural"  causes— 
hunger,  exposure,  poverty,  disease. 

The  job  of  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  is  to  aid  the 
suffering  and  dying  children  of  the 
world.  The  weapons  in  this  battle 
for  life  are  vaccines,  medicines, 
vitamins,  etc. 

Support  given  UNICEF  today 
means  the  difference  between  hope 
and  despair,  between  life  and  death 
for  a  child  in  a  far-away  land 
tomorrow. 


CPT  James  D.  Graham  and  his  wife, 
Eddie,  are  presented  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  from  The  General  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  for  their  ministry  of  music. 
The  award  was  presented  in  Oberam- 
mergau,  Germany,  by  Chaplain  (MA J) 
Charles  H.  Hosutt.  The  Grahams  served 
as  choir  director  and  organist  at  the 
Hawkins  Barracks  Chapel  for  the  past 
three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  chapel,  the  choir 
has  sung  throughout  Bavaria,  both  at 
military  installations  and  in  German 
churches. 
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Last  April  the  Dixie  Kiefer  Protestant  Chapel  Choir  and  the  Valley  Chorale  of 
Coventry,  R.  L,  joined  together  to  sing  the  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ  by 
Dubois  in  Latin  at  the  Quonset  Point  Chapel.  Joseph  Nazaka  was  director  as  well 
as  tenor  soloist.  Other  soloists  were  Richard  Huff,  Helen  Bennett,  and  Toni 
Texter.  Chaplain  T.  D.  Parham  was  in  the  tenor  section;  and  Chaplain  F.  W. 
Kempson  gave  the  English  interpretation  of  each  word. 


Membership    Roll     for    Methodist 
Servicemen 

Twenty-one  new  members  from 
the  Armed  Forces  were  recently 
received  into  membership  of  The 
Methodist  Church  and  placed  on 
the  Worldwide  General  Membership 
Roll  for  military  service  personnel. 
The  roll  is  kept  by  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  of  The  Methodist 
Church  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Military  Membership  Roll 
was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  to  serve  as  a  "home 
church' '  for  military  service  person- 
nel and  families  who  have  no  home 
church  connection  and  who  are 
received  into  the  church  by  chap- 
lains. There  are  currently  1,514 
members  on  the  Roll.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  Roll  is  a  tribute  to 
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the  evangelistic  effort  and  training 
classes  of  the  chaplains. 

"Wonderful  World  of  Pen  Pals" 

Every  weekday  morning  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  red,  white  and  blue 
trucks  makes  the  climb  up  Beacon 
Hill  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Friendship  League  in 
Boston,  Mass.  The  driver  drops 
sacks  of  mail  from  all  over  the 
world,  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
in  139  free  countries  of  the  world 
who  wish  American  pen  friends  in 
all  50  states. 

To  learn  more  about  the  "Won- 
derful World  of  Pen  Pals,"  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to: 
The  International  Friendship 
League,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


Protestant- Roman  Catholic  Relations 
Reviewed 

The  advent  of  a  unified  American 
church,  possibly  Roman  Catholic, 
was  foreseen  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
E.  McCaw,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  In  a  report  to  the 
General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Dr.  McCaw 
saw  the  demise  of  pluralism  among 
U.S.  Christians.  He  warned  that  one 
of  the  dangers  of  an  "American 
church"  would  be  that  it  might 
represent  "not  genuine  unity  .  .  . 
but  loss  of  vitality." 

In  the  view  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin 
Espy,  NCC  general  secretary,  some 
aspects  of  Christian  unity  in  the 
U.S.  are  developing  more  rapidly  on 
local  levels  than  at  the  national 
level.  Dr.  Espy  noted  a  "healthy 
concern"  on  both  sides  to  consider 
issues  carefully  and  to  learn  more 
about  one  another  through  dialogue 
and  other  shared  experiences  before 
proceeding  to  membership. 

Global  Program  of  Relief  for  Refugees 

More  than  $4,000,000  will  be 
sought  for  a  global  program  of  relief, 
service  to  refugees,  inter-church  aid 
and  related  projects  during  1968  by 
the  Commission  on  World  Service 
of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
A  broad  range  of  projects— totalling 
$4,176,450— would  aid  people  in  16 
countries  in  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Largest  amounts 
in  the  1968  "statement  of  needs" 
are  for  refugee  programs  in  five 
areas.  These  are  Hong  Kong,  $975,- 
000;    Jordan    $551,000;    Tanzania, 


Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  The  Army's  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  MG  Charles  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
presents  a  framed  charter  to  the  Ft. 
Gordon  chapter  of  the  PWOC.  The 
Gordon  chapter  is  the  first  one  in  the 
continental  U.S.  to  be  chartered.  Accept- 
ing the  charter  are  Mrs.  John  M.  Kinzer 
(left),  president;  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Richardson,  honorary  president.  Mrs. 
Richardson  is  the  wife  of  Ft.  Gordon's 
Commanding  General. 


$548,000;     India, 
Zambia,  $209,000. 


$362,000,     and 


Increase  in  Motor-Vehicle  Accidents 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council  there  were  approximately 
52,000  deaths  from  motor- vehicle 
accidents  in  1966,  a  7  percent  in- 
crease over  1965. 

Disabling  injuries  in  1966 
numbered  about  1,900,000.  Costs, 
including  wage  loss,  medical  ex- 
pense, administrative  and  claim 
settlement  costs  of  insurance,  and 
property  damage  amounted  to 
$9,800,000,000. 

News!  News!  Send   us   your   news   and 
pictures — direct  from  the  field. 
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OCTOBER  is  the  tenth  month  and  has  31  days.  It  is   International 
Garden  Appreciation    Month;    National    Congress    of    Parents    and 
Teachers  Enrollment  Month. 

Oct.  1  World  Wide  Communion  Sunday.  To  demonstrate  oneness  in  Christ. 
Oct.  1-7  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
Oct.  2  Free  Enterprise  Day.  To  show  appreciation  of  America's  Free  Enter- 
prise system. 
Oct.  2-8  National  Letter  Writing  Week.  To  promote  letter  writing  in  order 

to  further  friendships. 
Oct.  4  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes'  Birthday.  19th  President  of  the  U.S. 

born  this  day  in  1822. 
Oct.  5  Chester  Alan  Arthur's  Birthday.  21st  President  of  the   U.S.   born 

this  day  in  1830. 
Oct.  5  Rosh  Hashanah  or  Jewish  New  Year. 
Oct.  5-14  Paris  International  Automobile  Show.  Paris,  France. 
Oct.  8  Laymen's  Sunday.  Theme  for  1967:  "Christ's  Ambassador." 
Oct.  8-14  Churchmen's  Week. 
Oct.  8-14  Fire  Prevention  Week.  A  yearly  reminder  that  destructive  fire  is 

wasteful  and  avoidable. 
Oct.  8-14  National  Newspaper  Week.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  free 

press  in  a  free  society. 
Oct.  8-14  National  Y-Teen  Roll  Call  Week.  To  recruit  members  in  the  12- 

to  17-year-old  groups  and  to  tell  the  story  of  teen-agers  in  YWCA. 
Oct.  12  Columbus  Day.  Commemorates  landfall  of  Columbus  in  New  World. 
Oct.  14  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  Birthday.  34th  President  of  U.S.  born  this 

day  in  1890. 
Oct.  14  Yom  Kippur,  Day  of  Atonement.  Holiest  Jewish  observance. 
Oct.  15-21  National  Business  Women's  Week.  To  publicize  achievement  of 

business  and  professional  women  everywhere. 
Oct.  15-Nov.  23  World  Wide  Bible  Reading  Week  to  Thanksgiving. 
Oct.  21  Sweetest  Day.  Make  someone  happy  on  this  day  by  remembering 

them  with  a  letter  or  sweet  gesture  of  kindness. 
Oct.  22  World  Order  Sunday.  Christian  responsibility  for  world  peace  with 

justice  and  freedom  is  at  the  heart  of  this  observance. 
Oct.  24  United  Nations  Day.  By  Presidential  Proclamation  since  1948. 
Oct.  27  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Birthday.  26th  President  of  the  U.S.    born 

this  day  1858. 
Oct.  30  John  Adam's  Birthday.  2d  President  of  the  U.S.  Born  1735. 
Oct.  31  Hallowe'en. 
Oct.  31  Reformation  Day.  Celebration  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  has 

been  observed  for  the  past  25  years  on  an  interdenominational  basis. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group 
discussion  and  for  lay  leader's  helps. 

1.  The  Incredible  Idiot  (page  12) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  8:1-9 

What  advantages  have  been  brought  by  the  computer  revolu- 
tion? What  disadvantages?  What  problems  have  been  created  by  the 
computer  age?  How  does  religion  help  in  this  computer  age? 

2.  The  Citizen  and  War  (page  45) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  13:1-10 

What  attitudes  is  it  possible  to  take  toward  war?  What  is  the 
Christian  attitude  toward  war?  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the 
conscientious  objector?  How  can  a  Christian  participate  in  war— 
which  involves  killing?  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  one's  duties 
as  a  citizen? 

3.  The  Church's  New  Frontiers  (page  54) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  12:12-30 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  church?  How  does  the  church  universal 
differ  from  the  local  church?  Do  you  believe  the  church  is  renewing 
itself?  What  makes  you  think  so?  What  things  make  for  tension  in 
the  church?  Are  these  good  or  bad?  What  are  some  of  the  new  fron- 
tiers of  the  church?  Evaluate  these. 

4.  His  Wife  Was  Wayward  (page  23) 
Biblical  Material:  Hosea  1:1-11;  11:1-9 

How  did  Hosea  learn  the  truth  of  God's  redeeming  love?  What  are 
some  inadequate  concepts  of  God?  How  big  is  God?  How  does  Jesus 
show  us  God's  love?  What  do  we  learn  of  love  from  Calvary?  How 
can  we  love  another  person  and  disagree  with  him? 

5.  Tell  It  to  the  Chaplain  (page  31) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Timothy  2:1-13 

What  things  do  you  think  you  should  tell  the  chaplain?  How  can 
he  help  you?  When  should  you  go  to  the  chaplain?  Why  should  you 
go  to  him?  Why  does  the  chaplain  sometimes  pass  your  problem  on 
to  someone  else? 
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What  Future  for  Christianity  by  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Jr. 
What  Makes  Service  Christian?  by  Boyd  Nelson 
Missions  "In"  Or  Out?  by  A.  Theodore  Eastman 
What  About  Sex?  by  Frank  and  Leslie  Wier 

Questions  9,  10,  11,  and  12  under  general  series:  Questions  for  Christians, 
published  by  Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027.  1967. 
65  cents  each  or  package  of  four  for  $2.45. 

No.  9  focuses  on  the  probable  future  of  Christianity.  No.  10  distinguishes  between 
"Christian  service"  and  "doing  good;"  No.  11  listens  in  on  a  conversation  between 
champions  of  missions  and  the  critics;  No.  12  examines  human  sexuality  as  part  of 
God's  creation  and  considers  its  values  and  misuses. 

Teen-Agers,  Unite!  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1967.  50  cents. 

A  new  collection  of  the  riotous  cartoons  of  Chas.  Schulz,  popular  creator  of 
"Peanuts."  Books  of  cartoons  about  "Peanuts"  have  had  a  sale  of  over  6  million. 

Sexual  Expression  in  Marriage  by  Donald  W.  Hastings,  M.  D.  Bantam  Books,  Inc. 
271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.25. 

A  modern  illustrated  guide  to  total  fulfillment  for  both  newlyweds  and  the  mature 
married.  Such  topics  as:  Normal  sexual  development;  the  honeymoon;  impotence; 
frigidity;  contraception;  the  climacteric;  etc. 

Salute  to  Sandy  by  Dale  Evans  Rogers.  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 
1967.  $2.95. 

One  of  Hollywood's  outstanding  Christian  personalities  writes  about  the  third 
child  of  the  Rogers  household  to  die  and  what  she  and  Roy  did  about  it.  In  memory 
of  their  son,  Dale  and  Roy  went  to  Vietnam  and  put  on  a  series  of  USO  shows  for 
military  personnel,  in  planes  and  hospitals,  in  flat-bed  trucks,  in  mud  and  pouring 
rain.  The  book  is  not  only  a  salute  to  Sandy  but  to  all  members  of  the  younger 
generation. 

Billy  Graham  and  Seven  Who  Were  Saved  by  Lewis  W.  Gillenson.  Trident  Press. 
A  division  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.  Rockefeller  Center,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10020.  1967.  $4.95. 

This  book  records  the  pulsating  events  in  the  conversions  of  seven  fascinating 
people  — artist,  politician,  singer,  business  tycoon,  scientist,  society  girl,  athlete  — 
and  how  their  lives  were  changed. 
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Sound    Off!  (Continued  from  page  4) 


From  a  Staff  Sergeant  in  Vietnam 

Would  you  kindly  forward  copies  of  THE  LINK  to  the  following  addresses 
(two  given)  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  check  for  $6.00. 

-SSG  Riley  T.  Sullivan,  RA  14683333,  A  Btry,  8th  Bn,  6  Field  Arty.  APO 
San  Francisco  96345. 
(Thank  you,  Sergeant.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  service  personnel  like  THE  LINK 
so  well  they  want  to  share  it  with  the  folks  back  home.  Ed  J 

New  Order 

Please  accept  our  standing  order  for  100  copies  of  THE  LINK  each  month.  Our 
patients  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK. 

-Ch  (CPT)  Robert  R.  Covington,  Jr.,  3rd  Field  Hospital,  Office  of  the  Chaplain, 
APO  San  Francisco  96307. 

Such  Pretty  Girls 

We  like  THE  LINK;  it  is  a  fine  magazine.  We  affectionately  refer  to  it  as  "the 
chaplain's  playboy  magazine."  There  are  always  such  pretty  girls  on  the  front  cover. 

—  Ch  (Maj)  Alton  R.  Kieschnick,  Deputy  Staff  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army  Support 
Command  Qui  Nhon,  APO  San  Francisco  96238. 

He  Wishes  to  See  THE  LINK  Every  Month 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  THE  LINK  ...  I  had  never  heard  of  your 
magazine  until  about  one  month  ago  when  the  chaplain  handed  them  out. ...  I  do 
not  spend  as  much  time  as  I  should  with  God. ...  I  was  impressed  with  the  stories 
and  especially  with  the  letter  from  the  young  soldier  in  Vietnam  which  was  written 
before  his  death. 

I  only  wish  I  could  get  an  issue  every  month.  It  helps  me  to  understand  a  bit 
more  of  God's  wonderful  way. 

-Don  Blake,  BT-3,  USS  Nicholas,  DD-449,  Care  FPO  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
96601. 
(I  hope  our  chaplains  will  see  that  THE  LINK  gets  distributed  to  all  men.  —  Editor  J 

The  LINK  Covers 

I  enjoy  THE  LINK  myself  and  the  rather  contemporary  approach  of  the 
magazine.  One  patient  said  the  other  day,  while  holding  the  issue  of  the  pretty  girl 
on  the  cover,  "See,  even  the  church  uses  sex  appeal  now.  You'd  never  know  this 
was  a  religious  magazine!" 

I  consider  this  a  compliment  since  many  fellows  wouldn't  pick  up  a  "religious 
magazine." 

-Chaplain  (CPT)  Robert  R.  Covington,  Jr.,  3rd  Field  Hospital,  Office  of  the 
Chaplain,  APO  San  Francisco  96307. 
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"I'd  like  to  major  in   mass   protesting 
and  picketing." 


and  explained  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test in  detail. 

"By  the  way,"  he  concluded, 
"why  don't  you  get  your  wife  to 
enter?  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  say 
what  she  thinks  in  25  words  or  less." 

"Are  you  kidding?"  exclaimed  his 
companion.  "My  wife  could  never 
say  anything  in  25  words  or  less!" 

—  F.  G.  Kernan. 

The  company  president  was  tak- 
ing a  vote;  so  he  said  to  the  members 
of  the  executive  board:  "And  all 
those  opposed  will  so  signify  by 
saying,   'I    resign.'  "  —  Builders. 

There  was  an  earthquake  recently 
which  frightened  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  town.  One  couple  sent  their 
little  boy  to  stay  with  an  uncle  in 
another  district,  explaining  the 
reason  for  the  nephew's  sudden  visit. 

A  few  days  later  the  parents 
received  this  telegram:  "Am  return- 
ing your  boy.  Send  the  earthquake!" 

—  The  Lookout. 


A  man  bought  a  pleasure  boat 
and  every  time  he  met  a  girl,  he 
would  tell  her,  "I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  named  my  boat  after  you." 

It  was  true  for  he  had  named  his 
boat:  "AFTER  YOU." -Jack 
Herbert. 

Discussing  their  wives,  Bentley 
told  a  co-worker  that  he  had  just 
mailed  his  wife's  entry  in  a  letter- 
writing  contest  being  conducted 
by  a  well-known  magazine.  He 
mentioned  the  fabulous  prizes  offered 
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"You  have  an  hour  to  live,  old 
chap,"  said  the  doctor.  "Is  there 
anyone  you'd  like  to  see?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  patient, 
"another  doctor."  — L.  S.  Hembree 
in  Quote. 

A  state  official  died  and  at  his 
funeral  an  office-seeker  got  the 
governor  of  the  state  aside  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  the  dead 
man's  place. 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  the 
governor,  "if  the  undertaker  will 
agree."  — C.  Kennedy  in  Quote. 


